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INsTEAD of proceeding, as before, to propose the third 
query, viz.: whether Jude the ddeadig of Jesus Christ be the 
author of the Epistle, we shall change our point of view, and, 
to bring the true subject of discussion directly before us, 
inquire : 

Is JUDE, THE ddeAdéc OF JESUS CHRIST, IDENTICAL WITH 
JUDE THE APOSTLE? 

If our investigations lead us to conclude that they are two 
different persons, then we must inquire to which of the two 
the epistle should be attributed ; but if, on the contrary, they 
prove to be one and the same, then our author is found; since, 
having thus far pursued a process of elimination, we have 
already reduced the possible authors of the epistle to Jude the 
Apostle, and Jude the ddeA@é¢ of Jesus Christ. 


* Translated from the Introduction to a work entitled “ Recherches Crit- 
iques sur l’Kpitre de Jude, présentant une Introduction a |’Epitre et un 
Commentaire sur chaque Verset, par Evcene Arnaup, Pasteur.” Stras- 
bourg and Paris, 1851. 8vo, pp. 218. 
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Before entering directly upon the discussion of this question, 
there is a preliminary one, of material consequence to us in 
reaching our conclusions. This has respect to the sense in 
which we are to understand the words ddeA@oi of Jesus Christ, 
in the following passages: Matt. xii. 46, 47—50 (parallel pass. 
Mar. ini. 21, 81—35; Lu. viii. 19—21); Matt. xiii. 55, 56, 
(paral. pas. Mar. vi. 3); John ii. 12; John vii. 2—5, 10; Acts 
1.14; Gal. i. 19; 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

These passages show that Jesus Christ had ddeApoi; but 
were they brothers in the proper sense of the word, or merely 
relatives, more or less remote; first cousins for example. On 
this point opinions differ. Let us examine these two views: 


First Hypothesis: The adedpoi of Jesus Christ are, properly, 
his brothers. 

They who hold this, differ again respecting the manner in 
which the relationship was formed. 

a. Some think the ddeAgot were children of Joseph by a 
former wife ; 

b. Others, that they were born of Joseph and Mary who 
had other children after Jesus ; 

c. Others still, that they were children of Joseph and the 
widow of a brother, who died childless. 

A. Were they children of Joseph by a former wife ? 

This view has been supported by the ancient fathers, 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Epiphanius, and the critics, Augusti 
and J. Vorst.* In this way James, Joses, Simon and Jude 
(Matt. xiii. 55) would be brothers of Jesus on the father’s sid= 
only. There is nothing very unnatural in this opinion, but 
it has the inconvenience of multiplying relatives of the same 
name. ‘I‘hus there would be two classes of relatives of Jesus, 
brothers + proper, and ewn cousins, ¢ sons of Mary, sister of the 
mother of Jesus and wife of Clopas;§ of whom several bore 





* De hebraismis N.‘T. commentarius. Leyden, 1665. 2d. ed. 
+ See passages cited above. 
{ Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40; 47; xwi 1; Luke xxiv. 10. 


@ John xix. 25, compared with Matt. xxvii. 61; xxviii. 1, and those 
cited in the preceding note. 
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the same name, e. g: James and Joses, which names belong 
to two cousins, and, at the same time, to two brothers; a cir- 
cumstance very extraordinary among so near relatives, and 
demanding some explanation on the part of the evangelists. 

B. Were they brothers of Jesus born of Joseph and Mary? 

This opinion has been maintained in modern times, chiefly 
by Herder,* and is not new.+ According to this, Mary, 
mother of Jesus, had several children of both sexes after 
having given birth to her first-born. This view, beside being 
subject to the same inconvenience with the preceding, is op- 
posed by another consideration, which is, that, according to 
John xix. 26, 27, the Savior’s mother was without support 
at the period of his passion, and, consequently, it would seem, 
without children; for they would hardly have suffered their 
mother to dwell away from them and be supported by others; 
more especially since among them were daughters (Matt. xiii. 
56; Mar. vi. 3), whose filial affection is generally very strong, 
and would never have suffered them to abandon their mother, 
even when their brothers had done so. Some reply, it is 
true, that perhaps the brothers of Jesus were still unbelievers, 
(John vii. 5) which would render their relations with Mary 
disagreeable and painful, were they to dwell under the same 
roof. But it is hardly probable that the brothers of Jesus 
were unbelievers at that late period; for we find them forty 
days after (Acts i. 14), praying with the apostles, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus. Besides, the obstacle of their temporary 
unbelief would have disappeared to the eyes of Jesus who 
knew what was about to happen. 

Some object again, that the ddeAgot tov Kvpiov are almost 
always with Mary, the Lord’s mother, from which they think 
we should naturally conclude that Mary was their mother. 
But it is remarkable that Mary is nowhere called their 
mother, and it might.easily happen, from circumstances un- 
known to us, that these ddeAoi should live with Mary with- 


* Briefe zweener Briider Jesu (Jacobi et Jud) in unserm Kan. Lemgo, 
1775. 


+ Gregory of Nyssa, and Nicephorus Callistus held it. 
t Neander. “ Planting and Training.” Book TY, ch. I. 
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out being her sons. It would not be an astonishing matter 
that her nephews should dwell with her; and, even without 
this, might they not accompany their aunt? 

To prove that Mary had other children than Jesus, some 
cite the two following passages: Matt. i. 25, ‘“‘ And knew her 
not till she had brought forth her first-born son,” and Luke 
ii. 7, ‘ And she brought forth her first-born son.” 

But the word translated “ till” (g@¢ od), in this connection, 
excludes the time which precedes, without affecting what fol- 
lows (Jessien): Joseph knew not Mary before the birth of 
Jesus. That he knew her afterwards, and had children by 
her is far from being an irrational supposition, though it can- 
not be concluded from this verse. See instances of this form of 
expression in Matt. x11.20; Gen. xxv iil. 15; 1 Sam. xv. 35. 

As to the word rendered “ first-born” (mpwréroxoc), this is 
an honorary title given to Jesus in respect to his rank, and 
not in respect to the brothers which might perhaps be born 
after him; a title justified by the important position which 
the first-born held under the ancient economy. They were 
consecrated to God and considered as belonging to him. 
Jesus Christ belonged to God, and was consecrated to him. 
And, besides, when we reflect upon it, is not the title of first- 
born naturally given to the first child, whether he has or has 
not brothers after him? When a mother gives birth to her 
first infant, she calls him her first-born, without knowing 
whether she will have others or not. 

Finally, some quote Matt. xi. 57, “A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country, and in his own house.” 
But this is a proverb familiar to the Jews and other nations, 
which ought to be regarded as a comparison indicating what 
ordinarily occurs. Moreover, ol«ia, like domus in Latin and 
ma in Hebrew, signifies the family in general, which might 
embrace the kinsmen of the whole tribe. 

C. Were they children of Joseph by the widow of his 
brother who died childless ? * 


* Theophilact, Basle ed., 1554. Comm. in Maitt., ch. xiii. p. 43, and 
Comm. in Gal., ch. i. p. 600. 
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Joseph, according to the Levirate law, was obliged to raise 
up seed to his deceased brother, and, to this end, to marry 
the widow of the latter. “‘ But I regard this opinion as very 
improbable,” says Michaélis,* “for the law which required 
the Jews to take the wives of their brothers who died with- 
out issue never applied to those who were married; besides, 
since he was born an heir of the widow of his brother, all 
that the Jaw demanded was accomplished ; but according to 
this view Joseph had four sons and several daughters (Matt- 
xiii. 55, 56) by the widow of his brother, and this at the time 
when his wife was living, and of whom according to the same 
view, he had no children.” 


Second Hypothesis: The ddeaot of Jesus Christ are his own 
COUSINS. 

This opinion, vaguely conceived by the Fathers in the 
second and third centuries, became the prevailing one in the 
fourth, through the influence of Jerome, who has transmitted 
it through subsequent ages to modern times, when several 
critics have abandoned it. 

It is founded upon the interpretation of the word ddeApéc¢ 
in the sense of relative, and in this particular case of own 
cousin, + acorrect interpretation, of which we find examples in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, as one may judge by the follow- 
ing: Genesis xiii. 8. ‘ And Abram said unto Lot, Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee ....; for we 





* Introduction to the N. T., transl. by Cheneviére. Geneva, 1822. Vol. 
IV. p. 257. 


+ J. Conrad Schwarz (Commentarii critici et philologici lingue grace novi 
federis divini. Leips , 1736. 4°) gives among other definitions to ddeAdic : 
1. frater, (Matt. iv. 18) ; 2. quz ejusdem stirpis e-t, qui communem habet 
stirpem (Acts iii. 22; vii. 23);.... 3. cognatus, consanguineus (Mark iii. 
31; Matt. xii. 46; Luke xiv. 12; John vil. 3, 5, &c.) 

Wahl (Clavis Nov. Test. philologica ; 3d edit. Leips. 1843, 4°) says... . 
*AdeAgic est donc dans le Nov. Test. souvent: a) consanguin, cousin ... . etc. 

[See also Ed. Robinson, Lexicon of the N. Test. New York, 1850: 
where, after defining ddeAgde. 1. a brother, he says .... “But 6 ddedAdéc, 
like Heb. pyx, is often employed in other and wider senses, e.g. 2. For a 


kinsman, relative, in any degree of blood, as Sept. for px. Gen. xiii. 8; xiv. 


16.” Dr. Robinson, in his article under Iotdac, p. 355, agrees precisely with 
Mr. Arnaud in his conclusions on this whole subject.—Trans. } 
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be brethren” p-mx. The Septuagint translate: drt dv8pwror 
ddeAdol éouev jueic. See also Gen. xiv. 14; xx. 12; xxix. 
10,15. ‘‘And Laban said unto Jacob, Because thou art my 
brother, shouldest thou therefore serve me for nought? 
“mx Septuagint: 67: yap ddeApdg pov ei. Genesis xxxi. 
22,28. ‘ And it was told Laban on the third day, that Jacob 
was fled. And he took his brethren with him and pursued 
after him.” Sept.: «ai tapadaBav rode ddeAdovs adtov. He 
evidently refers, in this passage, to all those relatives whom 
he had time to collect. See also Levit. xxv. 48; Deut. ii. 8; 
Tobit vii. 3. 

In profane authors we also find examples of this broader 
signification of the word ddeApdg. Critics cite Xenophon 
(Cyrop. lib. 1, ch. 5, § 4), Jsocrates (Panegyr. ch. 20); Plato 
(Phzedon, ch. 57, and Criton, ch. 16).* [Liddell and Scott 
define ddeAdéc: “1... .. a brother, or in genl., near kins 
man.” —Tr. ] 

Among the Latins the word /frater also sometimes signified 
cousin. Ciceronis Hpist. ad Atticum, book 1, let. 5: “ Quan- 
tum dolorem acceperim, et quanto fructu sim privatus et forensi, 
et domestico, Lucit FRATRIS nostrt morte, imprimis pro nostra 
consuetudine tu existimare potes,” i. e.: “by the death of our 
cousin.” Marcus Cicero, the father of the orator, had a bro- 
ther, Lucius Cicero. This brother had a son named after 
him, Lucius Cicero, who was consequently the cousin of the 
orator. See also Ovid, Heroides, Epistle 8, verses 1, 2, 27, 
28; Epistle 14, verses 121, 122, 128, 129, 180; Metamor- 
phoses, book 18, verse 81. Zucitus, Annals, book 3, ch. 38: 
“ Cotye fratre interfecto.” Burnouf, vol. i. p. 523, speaking of 
this passage, says: ‘Tacitus has said above (ii. 64) that 
Cotys was nephew to Rhescuporis. The word /rater must 
therefore be taken here in a more extended sense, to desig- 
nate a near relative. The Romans called their first cousins 
fratres. Tacitus, especially in speaking of barbarians, may 
have extended this designation to a nephew,” etc. 





* [For further citations, see Kuznoel (Comm. in lib. N. T. Hist.) on 
Matt. xii. 46.] 
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Quintus Curtius, book 6. ch. 10, § 34, says, that Amyntas, 
son of Perdiccas, was frater of Alexander, while he was only 
his first cousin. See also Titus Livius, book 35, ch. 10. 

Finally, Augustine states, that in the fifteenth century, the 
name of fratres was particularly applied to first cousins. 

The hypothesis which makes the ddeA@éc of Jesus his rela- 
tives in general, and, in this particular case, as we have seen, 
own cousins, is therefore founded on the true defimition of the 
word ddeAdoi. Moreover, it has the advantage, which we 
have shown that the first has not, of diminishing the relatives 
of the same name, and thus relieving one difficulty.* In 
fact, if the ddeAgoi of Jesus (Matt. xii. 55 and Mar. vi. 3) are 
cousins and not brothers, there is no doubt that Joses and 
James, who are called sons of Mary (Mark xv. 40), sister of 
our Lord’s mother (John xix. 25), i. e. the ddeAoi of the one 
place, were the cousins of the other. 

Now it is objected (Schott) to this identity of the cousins 
and brothers, that Mary, sister of our Lord’s mother, is called 
mother of Joses and James the Less, (Mark xv. 40) and not of 
Jude and Simon, two other ddeApoi of Jesus Christ (Matt. 
xiii. 55). 

But a little attention will show us that Mark designed 
simply to identify her, by naming some of her children, who 
were probably well known, and to this end he took no pains 
to cite more than one or two. At one time he says: Mary, 
mother of James and of Joses,” (Mark xv. 40), at another, 





* [“ Nothing is more natural, as it nowhere appears that Mary had an 
other children, than to suppose that these so-called brethren of our Lord, 
were his cousins, the sons of his mother’s sister. As it is probable that 
Joseph, the foster-father of Jesus, died at an early period, (for he is not men- 
tioned after the journey to Jerusalem in the twelfth year of Jesus’ age,) 
Mary perhaps went to live with her sister, and thus Jesus grew up with the 
sons of the latter, which may have been the reason why it was so difficult for 
them to give credit to his divine authority. It was very common in the 
Hebrew idiom to term cousins brothers lf we were to take the word 
brother in its literal sense, and regard the four brothers of our Lord 
mentioned in Matt. xiii. 55, as own children of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
we should have to suppose the extraordinary circumstance that the two 
mothers of the same name had also children named alike. Now, as we no- 
where find mention, first of our Lord’s brethren, and then of his cousins, but 
the same relations are always referred to, this supposition cannot be admit- 
ted.” Olshausen. Introd. to Ep. of James and Jude, in Comm. on N. T. 
Vol. I. p. XCVIII.] 
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“the mother of James” (Mark xvi. 1) ; and again, ‘of Joses” 
only, (Mark xv. 47). By this we see plainly that Mark did 
not aim, in this particular case, to give all the names of the 
children of this Mary. It was necessary for Matthew in chap- 
ter xiii, verse 55, as well as for Mark in chapter vi, verse 8, 
to mention all the names of the ddeAgoi of Jesus, because, in 
the occurrence there recorded, they repeat a question which 
the Jews put respecting the relatives of Jesus; but in the 
present case it was not indispensable to Mark’s purpose, 
namely, to distinguish this Mary from other Marys. And, 
on this subject, we may add, that we cannot help seeing, in 
the fact that Mark and the other evangelists, when speaking 
of Joses and James, add no particulars to characterize them 
farther—a plain indication that these two brothers are in 
their view, (the same as Jude and James,) ddeAgoi of Jesus, 
of whom they have spoken elsewhere. 

We therefore adopt this latter hypothesis as in our view 
the more probable one. This preliminary question having 
been determined, we return to the one proposed above: Is 
Jude, the ddeApde of Jesus, identical with Jude the apostle? 
Now, as Jude is not the only one of the ddeAgoi of Jesus, who 
has been placed by critics in the number of the apostles, but 
as James, his brother, has also been so reckoned, what we say 
of Jude concerns James likewise; besides, in the course of 
the discussion, we cannot separate them from each other, 
because many arguments which we shall examine, directly 
concern James only, while they reflect in an indirect manner 
upon Jude, as we shall see by what follows. The question 
we are now to investigate may therefore be proposed thus: 

ARE JUDE AND JAMES, ’AAEA®OI OF JESUS CHRIST TO BE 
FOUND AMONG THE TWELVE APOSTLES ? 

An affirmative answer is impossible if we translate ddeAoi 
by brothers, but very possible if we translate it by first cousins. 
In fact, it is evident, that if James and Jude, ddeAgoi of Jesus, 
were brothers, they must have been sons of Joseph, and could 
not be the same as the apostles of that name; for these were 
sons of Alpheus. If, on the contrary, we admit that they 
were cousins, there is a possibility that they were apostles. 
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But, in the outset, several difficulties oppose themselves tu 
this presumption. 

First OBJECTION. The ddeAdoi of Jesus are said not to 
have believed on him during his ministry (John vii. 2—5). 
How can this be reconciled with the supposition that they 
were among the apostles ? 

This difficulty, though formidable at first sight, does not 
seem to us insurmountable. 

Thus, we need not understand that it is al/ of Jesus’ breth- 
ren of whose unbelief John speaks, for it is not so expressed. 
It may be that several of his cousins did not believe on him, 
and on account of the singularity of the fact, John was led to 
say of his brethren in general, what, in strictness, could only 
be said of one or two. It is an expression applied to a class 
of persons which concerns only a portion of them. Similar 
language is frequently found in scripture and elsewhere. 

Matthew (xxvi. 6—8) says, that when Mary poured an 
ointment on -the head of Jesus, “his disciples” who saw it, 
“ had indignation,” saying, “'l’o what purpose is this waste,” 
&e. It appears, according to John (xii. 4, 5) that Judas 
Iscariot only uttered the words attributed to them, which is 
far more probable. Even had he not been the only one, it 
was not possible that the whole twelve should have uttered 
the remark at the same time. 

Matthew and Mark relate that the thieves, crucified with 
Jesus, railed on him; while it is evident, according to Luke, 
(xxii. 39) that only one of them was guilty of it. 

Luke (xxiii. 86) and John (xix. 29) attribute to the soldiers 
in general what Mark (xv. 86) and Matthew (xxvii. 48) say 
was done by only one of them; which is far more likely, for 
it is not probable that all offered vinegar to Jesus. Observe 
also Acts v.29: [étpo¢ xai oi dxéoroAo comp. w. Acts ii. 14; 
Ilétpo¢ odv roic¢ Evdexa. 

See also Joshua vii. 1, where the sin of Achan is-attributed 
to the whole community of which he forms a part. 

We cannot then justly be compelled to believe that John 
designed to speak of all the brethren of Jesus when he said: 
‘For neither did his brethren believe on him.” Moreover it 
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seems to us not at all surprising that the process of conver- 
sion among the brethren of Jesus should be a partial and 
successive one. It is certain, that immediately after the 
ascension of Jesus, we find them continuing in prayer with 
the Apostles and Mary, the mother of Jesus, Acts i. 14; and 
not unlikely that some opened their eyes to the light sooner 
than others. 

In conclusion, we would make one final observation upon 
this first difficulty by way of explaining our doubts on the 
literal interpretation of the words: “ Neither did his brethren 
believe on him.” We are very far from certain that the 
brethren of Jesus were really unbelievers in the strict sense 
of the word. We incline to the view of those commentators 
who think that we should understand these words as applying 
merely to doubt which his brethren cherished respecting the 
policy which he pursued in reference to the Jews; for, as we 
learn from the context, he was not willing to go up to Jeru- 
salen, because the Jews sought to kill him, and his hour was 
not yet come. What confirms us in this opinion is the fact 
that we often find the brethren of Jesus in company with 
Mary, who was a believer, and even with Jesus and his disci- 
ples, e. g.: (John ii. 12) “ After this he went down to 
Capernaum, he, and his mother, and his brethren, and his 
disciples.” In another place we find them full of solicitude 
respecting him. (Mark iii. 20, 21, 31) ‘And they went into 
a house. And the multitude cometh together again so that 
they could not so much as eat bread. And when his friends* 
(or kinsmen, marg.) heard of it, they went out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, he is beside himself,”.... ‘Then came 
there his brethren and his mother, and standing without sent 
unto him, calling him.” It would seem that the brethren of 
Jesus would not have acted thus in regard to him if they had 
been, like the Pharisees, absolute unbelievers in his word. 
How many times did Jesus tell his own disciples that they — 


* [oi rap abtov, “his relations.” Winer, 351, 5, (?)- So also Olshausen 
(in loc.) Neander, & Fritzsche (in loc.) who translates: “When Jesus’ 
kinsfolk (i. e. his mother and brothers, see verse 31.) had heard,” &c. See 
also Grotius, Beza, Kypke, Campbell, Wetstein, Kuinoél, and Bloomfield 
mm loc—Tr.] 
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had not faith; yet we cannot call them unbelievers. See 
John vi. 60, 61, 64, 66. 

Finally, if this want of faith among the brethren of Jesus 
be a genuine unbelief, we can only explain it on the ground 
of jealousy, like the Pharisees; but how then are we to ac- 
count for the change which operated so speedily among them, 
especially considering that family prejudices are usually the 
strongest and most enduring. 

SECOND OBJECTION. Some urge a second objection to the 
possible apostleship of the ddeAgoi of Jesus. It is said, that 
in the course of the gospel history they are distinguished 
from the disciples of Christ even by the apostles themselves, 
and the following passages are cited: Matt. xii. 46—50. (paral. 
Mark iii. 21, 831—35; Luke vii. 19—21); John ii. 12; vi. 3; 
Acts i, 14. 

We offer the same answer to this objection which we have 
to the preceding, that nothing requires us to suppose that 
these passages mean to include al/ the brethren of Jesus with- 
out an exception. 

Let us examine each of these objected passages: Matthew 
(xii. 46—50) relates that Jesus, hearing that his brethren stood 
without, desiring to speak with him, ‘stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples, and said, behold my mother and my 
brethren.” Here the brethren of Jesus are evidently disting- 
uished from his disciples, among whom are found the twelve 
apostles. (Mark i. 31—35) But we are not obliged to sup- 
pose that Matthew intended to include all the brethren of 
Jesus in his allusion. Did we know that none but Simon 
and Joses, for example, were with his mother at this time, we 
should still expect to hear the report made to Jesus as here 
recorded: ‘“ Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to speak with thee,” (Compare Matt. xxvi. 6—8, 
xxvil. 44, et passim), in which case James and Jude might still 
have been among the apostles. 

John vil. 8, 4. ‘ His brethren therefore said unto him, De- 
part hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may see 
the works that thou doest. For there is no man that doeth any- 
thing in secret and he himself seeketh to be known openly.” 
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If we are told in the outset that such language should con- 

vince us @ priori that the apostles could not have been among 
those who uttered it; we reply that it would not be surprising 
if even the apostles could not see how the course adopted by 
Jesus was necessary to the accomplishment of his work, nor, 
if according to their human judgment, they should inwardly 
accuse his conduct of a want of frankness. As to the disci- 
ples here mentioned, reference is had to those whom Jesus 
may have made at Jerusalem on his last visit there, and not 
to the tweive apostles, for these latter were the almost con- 
stant witnesses of his miracles, while the former had not been 
so for the most part except while he was in their city. Finally, 
from the fact that Jesus would not go up to the feast with his 
brethren it does not follow that they were not apostles, since 
he went up entirely alone. 

John ii. 12. ‘ After this he went down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mothe., and his brethren and his disciples.” Acts 
i, 14. “These (the apostles) all continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus and with his brethren.” 

On the subject of the first passage, we have already re- 
marked, page 490, that the brethren of Jesus were not perhaps 
so unbelieving as some would suppose, since they went with 
the disciples. We may add, that the occurrence mentioned 
Lere by John, took place before Jesus had entirely finished 
his choice of the apostles; consequently he might not as yet 
have directed his attention to his cousins (ddeApoi). The 
word disciple then should not here be understood of the 
twelve apostles. Besides, in this passage, the brethren of 
Jesus have decidedly the appearance of belonging to the num- 
ber of the disciples. 

As to Acts i. 14, we repeat what we have already said 
several times, that Luke when saying: ‘ The brethren of 
Jesus,” may have designed to speak merely of Simon and 
Joses; and even when he does include James, Joses, Simon 
and Jude, we have no more right to exclude James and Jude 
from the number of the apostles (because they are named 
separately without the epithet of apostle being given them) 
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than we have to exclude Peter in the following passages: 
Acts v. 29. ’Aroxprdeic 68 6 Tlétpoc nat of ddotodot, einov. 
1 Cor. ix. 5. “Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?” This argument appeared to us unanswerable ; 
and we think, that were all or none of the ddeA@oi of Jesus 
among the apostles, Luke and John, wishing especially to in- 
dicate their presence, would have expressed themselves no 
otherwise than they have done. Acts i. 14; John 1. 12. 
Finally, this slight indefiniteness of style involved no incon- 
venience, because the sacred authors addressed themselves to 
their contemporaries, who knew the facts, and for whom the 
circumstantial details would not be so necessary as for us. 

THIRD OBJECTION. It is objected, finally, to the possibility 
that some of the dJeAgoi of Jesus were apostles, that, if the 
apostles Jude and James had really been ddeA@oi, the evan- 
gelists in their catalogues (Matt. x. 2—4; Mark i. 16—19; 
Luke vi. 14—16), would have given them this title, and they 
themselves in their epistles would have adopted it. 

But we are constrained to remark, in regard to the first 
part of the objection, that, to argue that an individual is des- 
titute of a certain title, from the fact that it is not mentioned 
in a very brief narrative, which only alludes to him in pass- 
ing, is not very rigid logic; and that, in general, it is more 
natural, when a succinct biography of any one is given, to tell 
whose son he is, than to tell whose cousin he is, however dis- 
tinguished the latter may have been. 

As to the second part of the objection, we may easily sup- 
pose that it was through humility that Jude and James are 
not called the ddeAot of Jesus in their epistles. ‘ In a Chris- 
tian point of view, Jude and James could no longer call them- 
selves the brethren, even according to the flesh, of Him who 
had been so gloriously declared the son of God, by his life, 
death, resurrection and ascension, and who had become to 
them a Master and a Savior.’* Clement, of Alexandria, 





* Brun, Essai d'une introduction critique ....a l’epitre de Jude.— 
Strasb. 1842, p. 14. 
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makes the same observation :”* “ Judas qui catholicam scripsit 
epistolam ... . exstans valde religiosus, cum sciret propinquitatem 
domini non tamen dixit, seipsum fratrem ejus esse; sed quid dixit? 
Judas servus JesuChristi ut pote Domini, fratrem autem Jacobi.” 
We have thus far been employed in answering objections 
against the hypothesis that James and Jude ddeAdoi of Jesus, 
were among the apostles; that is, were the same with the: 
apostles Jude and James, sons of Alpheus. It is time to set 
forth the reasons which support it. : 
Before proceeding to it, we should remind the reader that 
many of the arguments which follow apply in a direct manner 
only to James. ‘This is oftentimes sufficient; for, to prove 
that James ddeAdéde of Jesus is identical with the apostle James, 
is to prove that Jude, brother of the first is identical with 
Jude, brother of the second; since the two Jameses had each 
a brother by name of Jude; unless we admit that James had 
several brothers by name of Jude, which is not probable.t 
THE Frrst ARGUMENT, then, in our favor, pertains to the 
identity of the names AAgaioc and KAdérac.t We know that 
Mary, sister of our Lord’s mother, the mother of James and 
Joses, and the mother likewise of Simon and Jude—for we 
hope to have proved, (pages 485-8,) that the ddeAgoi of Jesus 
(Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3,) were first cousins—we know, I 
say, that this Mary was the wife of Clopas$ (John xix. 25); 





* Adumnbrationes ad epistolam Jude—-(Clem. Alex. Opp. Edit. Potter., 
Oxonii, 1715, p. 1008). 


+ We see now why so much importance was attached to proving (p. 346- 
351.) that James the apostle, son of Alpheus, had a brother an apostle, by 
name of Jude (loidac [ddeAgd¢] ’laxaBov). 

t And not Kiedrag (Clopas, not Cleophas) as in the Vulgate, [and Eng- 
lish version]. See Griesbach Nov. Test. Grec. 


§ Luke (xxiv. 18) speaks of a Cleopas (K%<67a¢), but this must be another 
person, on account of the difference in the form of the two words; for 
Kiebrac betrays a Greek origin. In fact it is put for KAeoraryp, as Avtimac 
tor Avtiratep. The Syriac version, which is often serviceable in respect to 
syuonymes, has distinguished Kieérac (Luke xxiv. 18) from Alpheus. This 
refutes the objection of Herder, who, taking for granted that the Kiedrac of 
luke is the same with the K4ézac of John, contends that Luke, who also uses 
the word Alpheus, would not call the same man by two different names, in 
the same gospel, which would prove, according to him, that Alpheus and 
Cleopas are not the same name. [Olshausen also confounds these names, 
but Dr. Ebrard in his 4th ed. corrects him.] 
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which we may see by examining the following passages in 
connection: Matt. xxvii. 55, 61; xxviii. 1. Mark xv. 40, 
47; xvi. 1; Luke xxiv. 10.—Compare with John xix. 25. 
And if Clopas is the same name with Alpheus, as we propose 
to demonstrate, it is a presumption in favor of the hypothe- 
sis that the apostles Jude and James, sons of Alpheus, are the 
same as the apostles Jude and James, cousins of Jesus,* the 
sons of Mary and Clopas, since their father’s name is the same 


Now the Aramean word “stn (See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb 
et Tal. in evang. John xix. 25, et passim) admits of two pro- 
nunciations, viz: ")dm and *55n. 

1. spbm. When Greeks have to translate words of this 
kind, they reject the oriental aspiration of the mn and add the 
termination o¢; 52m therefore becomes AAgaioc. Matthew. 
Mark and Luke followed this pronunciation in their catalogues 
of the apostles. We elsewhere find examples of this sort of 
transformation. The Septuagint translate the word ‘an by 
Ayyatoc. 

2. “stn. The n of the Hebrew is often changed by 
the Greeks into kappa (xdzxa) In this way “p5n is 
changed into KAéma or KAwra. John (xix. 25) has followed 
this pronunciation. We find examples also, as in the prece, 
ding case, of a similar transformation. See 2 Chron. xxx. 1, 
where the word nop is translated in the Septuagint by 
gacéx ; Genesis xxi. 24, nav. Septuagint: TaGéx, ele. 

This argument is also adduced by those (De Wette, Guericke, 
etc.) who, admitting that Jude the apostle is son of a James 
unknown, and not brother of James the son of Alpheus, still 
regard the latter as the cousin of Jesus, but not the ddeAdde 
of Jesus, who they say was the Lord’s own brother, and the 
same of whom Paul speaks (Gal. i. 19).¢ They therefore ad- 








* Tt must not be forgotten that the ex’stence of first cousins of Jesus is a 
fact undisputed, and that the question here is only this: was not James, son 
of Clopas and one of these cousins, identical with James the Apostle, son of 
Alpheus? Nor did we while speaking above (p. 485) of the cousins of Jesus, 
intimate a doubt of their existence ; we simply tried to prove that they 
were identical with the ddeAdoi of Jesus.—Matt. xiii. 55. 


+ “ Other of the apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” 
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mit two Jameses; the cousin-german, who was an apostle, and 
the brother of Jesus. ' 

Some* critics believe that the James called also adeAddc in 
Gal. i. 19, was identical with the son of Alpheus, « e. the 
apostle. They are hence obliged to translate Paul’s adeAgo¢ 
by cousin, but the adeAdéc of. the gospels by brother, without 
any reason for the distinction. Guericke and De Wette are 
more consistent in this respect. 

Otherst avoid the difficulty by saying that the title adeAgdc 
in Gal. i. 19 is perhaps an honorary one, applied to the son of 
Alpheus (or Clopas) by the Jewish Christians, though he was 
really the cousin of Jesus, on account of the importance which 
they attached to the family relationship. These critics, there- 
fore, think that the James of Galatians, although called the 
adeApo¢ of the Lord, is the apostle James, the cousin of Jesus, 


and Mark (vi. 8,) who is nevertheless also called the adeApéc 
of Jesus. Thus they, like the preceding critics, (Schott, Jes- 
sien and Neudecker,) admit two Jameses—the cousin and the 
brother—but differing from De Wette and Guericke in the 
sense that they regard the James of Galatians as the apostle 
and cousin of Jesus, while the latter denying this, identify 
kim with the ddea@éc or brother (as they translate the word,) 
of Jesus, alluded to in Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 8. 

THE SECOND ARGUMENT in favor of the identity of James, 
son of Alpheus,t with James, adJeddéc of Jesus, (Matt. xi. 
55; Gal. i. 19,) is derived from the facts—first, that, in the 
Acts, no absolute mention is made of but one James§ after the 
death] of the son of Zebedee, which proves that there was 








© Schott, Jessien, Neudecker, Lehrb. der histor. krit. Einleit. in das N. Y., 
etc. Leips., 1840. 


+ Neander, Winer, Comm. in ep.ad Gal. Leips., 1829; 3d Ed., p. 62. 
t Henceforth identical with the cousin of Jesus, son of Mary and Clopas. 
No other critics deny this point. 


@ Unquestionably the same (as all agree) with him to whom Paul alludes 
in Gal. i. 19. 


| —— happened in the year 44, under the reign of Herod. See Acts 
Xi. 2. 
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then in the Christian Church but one person of any note by 
this name; and, second, that this James is endued with an 
authority which can only be accounted for on the ground of his 
apostleship. The passages which speak of this James are 
the following: Acts xii. 17; xv. 18; xxi. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; 
Gal. i. 19, ii. 9, 12. : 

Since it is certain, by consent of all critics, that these 
diverse passages in the Acts and the Epistles treat of the same 
James, whom Paul also calls the ddeAddc of Jesus, there is no 
good reason why we should not take this word in the same 
sense as in the gospels, and regard him as identical with 
James adeApéc of Jesus, in Matthew xiii. 55; consequently, if 
we do not admit him to be James, son of Alpheus, the apostle 
and cousin of Jesus, what becomes of this latter James? 
Why do not the Acts mention him? Still, we do not strongly 
insist on this point, since one may reasonably object that 
there are a good many apostles of whom this book says 
nothing. But then how shall we explain the language of 
Luke in regard to the a@deApég? Why does he not say that 
it is the brother of Jesus of whom he speaks, and not the son 
of Alpheus? Whence comes it that he takes no precaution 
against the inevitable confusion which would arise in the 
minds of his readers on this subject? For they, like us, 
must have said to themselves, ‘‘ Does he speak of the son of 
Alpheus or of the adeAddc of Jesus?” Why does he simply 
say, ‘‘ James was killed,” “James said thus,” without stating 
to which James he alluded? It must be that there was only 
one known at that time, for had there been two he would 
have designated, by some epithet, which one he meant. If 
this James then had not been an apostle, Luke would have 
explained his presence in the Acts; he would have related 
the origin of his conversion; how he came to be a christian; 
especially if, as appears further on, he became a distinguished 
votary of the religion he had embraced. What is more 
remarkable, finally, is that in the same twelfth chapter where 
he relates the death of the son of Zebedee, he speaks, for the 
first time, of this James, without telling who he was; from 
which we should naturally conclude that he was referring to 
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the second well known James, who was an apostle.* We 
regard it, therefore as very extraordinary that, if there were 
two James’ existing at the same time, both celebrated, the 
one for his apostleship and the other by his relationship with 
Jesus, his talents and his piety, Luke should have always 
expressed himself so vaguely as he has done when speaking 
of one James. It is to us an evidence that he knew only one, 
viz. James the ddeApéc of Jesus and the apostle. Is it said, 
to avoid this difficulty, that perhaps the son of Alpheus was 
dead long since? If it were so Luke would have mentioned 
it, for he never lost an opportunity to record the triumphant 
death of the first Christian martyrs. 

If now we will turn our attention to the authority which 
the James of the Acts and Galatians exercised, even in the 
presence of the apostles, we shall be still more convinced 
that he was an apostle. Let us examine the following passage 
in the Acts, where we find him concurring for the most part 
in the result of the council at Jerusalem, which was to excuse 
the Gentiles from the observance of the ceremonial laws. The 
tenor of the letter which was sent to them contains precisely 
the substance of the words which he uttered. Compare Acts 
xv. 19, 20 with verse 29. Below (Acts xxi. 18) we find the 
elders of Jerusalem reassembled with James and repeating to 
Paul the conclusions of the letter which they had written, or 
rather which James had written to the heathen converts 
(xxi. 25). 

Passing to the Epistles of Paul, the testimonies in favor 
of the authority of James are still stronger. See Gal. ii. 2, 
6, 9,[w here James, Cephas, and John are called roig doxover 
“them of reputation,” (Eng. Ver.,) of doxovvte¢ eivai ti, “ those 
who seemed to be somewhat,” and oi dox. orbAa, “ pillars.”] It 
must be that James exercised a peculiar authority, since Paul 
put him [first] among the most reputed and distinguished 
disciples, called him one of the pillars of the church and 





* [Hackett (Com. on Acts xii. 2), says, in speaking of James, son of Zebe- 
dee : “ He is to be distinguished from James the Younger, the kinsman of 
the Lord (Gal. i. 19), who is the individual meant under this name in the 
remainder of the history (xii. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18.).”| 
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ranked him with Peter and John. In view of this fact we 

can see no other explanation than that of the apostleship of 

the James of the Acts and Galatians, that is to say, the adea- 
odc of Jesus. 

Still our adversaries are not so blind as to be unmindful 

of this authority, and have sought to account for it in some 

other way. 

Thus some say that the relationship of James with the 
Saviour is sufficient to explain it, especially while he lived 
among Jewish Christians, who attach great weight to the fam- 
ily relationship. But we must say, in all sincerity, that this 
does not seem to be a sufficient reason, especially if we remark 
that this James, brother of the Lord, (who they think was not 
the same with the son of Alpheus,) had been an unbeliever 
during his lifetime; the very argument on which some rely, 
as we have seen above, to prove that he was not an 
apostle. 

Let us remember the distrust they felt respecting the re- 
cently converted Paul: ‘“‘ And when Paul was come to Jeru- 
salem, he essayed to join himself to the disciples: but they 
were all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a disci- 
ple.” Acts ix. 26. And yet he was converted three years 
before and had already preached the gospel. It is true that 
Paul had been a persecutor of the church, but the comparison 
is not the less just within certain limits. Besides, if it was on 
account of his relationship with Jesus that James had acquired 
such authority among Jewish Christians, we do not under- 
stand why his brother should not possess it also, except on 
the ground of his superiority over them. Yet the Acts do 
not speak of it nor say one word about them. Our conviction 
therefore is that the James of the Acts and Galatians can be 
no other than an apostle, and moreover a distinguished apos- 
tle, highly respected, a true pillar of the church, as Paul calls 
him. 

This conviction is still further strengthened by a glance at 
several passages which declare or clearly show to our view 
that this James was an apostle. We allude to Galatians 1. 19 
1 Corinth. xv. 7; and 1 Corinth. ix. 5, and this is our 
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THIRD ARGUMENT in favor of only one James. Let us 
examine these three passages successively. 

(1.) Gal. i. 18, 19; ‘‘Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. But 
other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother,” 
(Erevov dé tHv drocréAwy ovK sidov, el ur) "laxwSov tov ddeAdov 
TOU KUpiov). 

At the first view we can hardly see how any one would 
venture to dispute the obvious sense of this passage, and 
maintain that it does not clearly show James ddeA@d¢ tod kvpiov 
to have been an apostle. Still, critics whose knowledge en- 
titles them to respect, have suggested doubts respecting the 
natural interpretation, and we must give attention to them. 

Thus De Wette, (p. 269,) believes that the nineteenth 
verse furnishes matter for discussion. Mayerhoff* thinks 
that the sense of the passage should be as follows: “I 
have seen no other apostle than Peter, unless we might, in some 
sense, put James, the Lord’s brother, in the same rank with 
Peter.” Neander says (Planting and Training, p. 200): 
“The state of the case may be conceived to have been thus: 
Paul had originally, in his thoughts, only a negative position : 
he had seen no other apostle but Peter at Jerusalem. But as 
it afterwards occurred to him that he had seen at Jerusalem 
James the brother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, was 
held in apostolic estimation by the Judaizers, on this account 
he added the restriction relative to James. We must there- 
fore add to the ei yp), a complimentary idea allied to that of 
amooroAoc.” 

Michaélis and Winer approximate to this view by saying 
that we should translate the verse in question by these words: 
‘“‘T saw no other apostle than Peter, but I saw James.” They 
thus repeat eidoy, leaving out dréorodoc, and refer the érepov 
exclusively to Peter, of whom mention had previously been 
made. ‘This last interpretation is at least clearer and plainer 
than the others, but no more satisfactory to us on this account. 

In fact, we admit that ei 7, taken separately, sometimes 
has the meaning here ascribed to it, that is to say; that 





* Histor. krit. E‘nleit. in die Petrin. Schr. Hamb., 1835; p. 52, etc. 
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the idea of the following clause is excluded from the preced- 
ing. As in Revelation xxi. 27, Kat od pi} eioéADy ele atti ** : 
wevdoc * ei fu) of yeypampévor é€v tT@ BiBdiw. ‘ And there shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that .... maketh a lie, but 
they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Here we 
may not translate ei uy by except, or unless it be, because the 
words: “they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life,” 
which are separated from those which precede by ei 7, are 
not at all included in the idea of the first clause. On which 
account we must translate ei 7) by but only. See likewise 
1 Cor. vii. 4. 

Still the phrase «i 7 might, in another way influence the 
thought which follows it, relatively to that which precedes; 
that is to say, the thought which is after ei 7 might be a 
restriction, an exception to the idea which precedes, as in 
2 Cor. xii. 5: brép dé twavtTov ov Kavyjoowat, ei un ev tate do- 
Yeveiac pov. ‘Yet of myself I will not glory but [except] 
in mine infirmities.” See also 1 Cor. ii. 11, ete. This we 
consider to be the only sense suitable to our passage, for the 
following reasons: 

We find no example in which, after érepor, the sense of ef p27), 
can be restricted to the definition of ‘bwt.”"* The word dAdoc, 
it is true, is sometimes pleonastic, yet this takes place only 
when there is not, as here, an opposition between the two 
members of the sentence, but érepoc never.t Moreover, the 
words tév drooréAwr, in the genitive plural placed after érepov 
show that the James of whom mention is made immediately 
after ei 7) was ranked among the apostles. If it had been 
Erepov dé drxdotodov ovk eidov, “other apostle saw I not,” we 
must needs have translated the following clause ei ya) ’laxéBov 
Tov ddeApov tov Kupiov, by ‘but I saw James the Lord’s 
brother.” But it is: &repov dé tv aroorbAwy, “ other of the 
apostles,’ which shows that Paul classed the James of whom 





* See Schneckenburger, Adnotatio ad epist. Jacobi perpet. Stuttg., 1832, 
p. 144. 


+ Winer, Grammatik . . . 5th ed., p. 647. Am. ed., p. 423. 
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he spoke among the number of the apostles, otherwise he 
would have used the singular (érepov &xéaroAov).* 

T’o these purely philological reasons are added others taken 
from the context which also show that the James of verse 19 
must be the apostle. In fact, Paul. to prove to the Galatians 
that he had not received his gospel from any man, not even 
an apostle, but only by divine revelation, says, in chapter 3d, 
that immediately after his conversion, without consulting any 
apostle, he had preached the gospel to the gentiles. He in- 
sists upon this point, and shows, by the account which he 
gives of his ministry, that in fact he waited several years be- 
fore returning to Jerusalem where he could have met with 
any of the apostles who would necessarily be found there; 
apostles from whom alone, on account of their authority, he 
could have received his doctrine. When, therefore, with the 
view to establish the fact that he did not see the apostles after 
his conversion, he says, in verse 17, that he went not up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before him; and, in 
verses 18 and 19, that it was three years after his return from 
Arabia to Damascus + that he saw Peter and James: we can- 
not doubt that he intended by this the apostles Peter and 
James, his uppermost thought being to prove that he waited 
a long time before seeing the apostles: witness the oath which 
he adds in verse 20 after having spoken of James in verse 
19. I question whether, by the words: “ Other of the apos- 
tles saw I none, save James,” Paul did not mean to insist 
upon the point, that, far from having seen all the apostles, he 
had seen only two. ‘ Who will maintain then,” says Schneck- 
enburger, “that a James, who had not been an apostle, could 
have been accounted a pillar of the church, and moreover 
been placed beside Peter and John (Gal. ii. 9) among the 
Galatians, who judged so cautiously of apostolic authority that 
they would hardly accord it to Paul himself.” 





* Meyer (Krit. exeget. Comm. iiber das N. T.; stebente Abthheil., Galat. 
Geetting., 1841) says. James is.... “ put among the apostles ; viz., in the 
broad sense. After ei 7, in fact, we must supply, not only eidov (as Fritzsche 
would have it, ad Matth., p. 482 and Winer), but, as the context requires ; 
eldov toy dméoroAov.” 


+ [Or after his conversion. Olshausen, Hackett.] 
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Finally, in Acts ix. 26—80, where Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem is recorded, it is said that Barnabas led Paul to the 
apostles (mpo¢ tod¢ atoaordéAovc). There was then more than 
one apostle, which agrees with our opinion that Paul saw two 
of them: James and Peter. Wherefore they who maintain 
that the James of Gal. i. 19 is not the apostle, must admit a 
contradiction between the Acts and Galatians. 

Some may, perhaps, concede (Aeyer) that Paul really gave 
the title of apostle to James in this verse; but claim that the 
word apostle here designated, not one of the twelve, but 
merely a disciple who preached the gospel. 

Nevertheless, if we pay attention, we shall see that the 
epithet apostle is not given to James separately, but simul- 
taneously to Peter and James, and cannot be supposed to 
convey One meaning for the one and another for the other. 
If to this it is answered that Peter is here called apostle in 
the same sense as James, viz.: in the broad sense of the 
word, we reply .... Paul wished to prove that he had not 
received his gospel from men, not even apostles. Whence it 
is evident that he would speak of those who had lived most 
intimately with Jesus, and were best instructed in his doc- 
trine. In fine, the reasons already cited, oppose our inter- 
preting drdéotodoc otherwise than by “apostle,” one of the 
twelve. 

We have remarked above that three passages show the 
James of the Acts and Galatians, adeAddc of Jesus, to have 
been an apostle. We have noticed the more important one 
of these passages: let us now examine the other two. 

(2.) 1 Cor. xv. 7, “Erecta db9n "landBw- “ After that he 
was seen of James.” 

This passage, which at first seems to have no bearing upon 
our question, and which we have not seen adduced by any 
critic, proves beyond doubt, in our opinion, that the James of 
the Acts and of Galatians was an apostle, i. e. identical with 
James son of Alpheus. 

It is evident that Paul here means the James of whom he 
has already spoken in the epistle to the Galatians, and who is 
found to be the same with the James of the Acts; for he 
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gives him no epithet, he simply names him; which proves 
that he is speaking of the only James, then celebrated, of the 
adeAdoc of Jesus, and not of the son of Zebedee, who had been 
dead fourteen years.* If he had meant to say that Jesus, 
after his resurrection, was seen of this latter, and not of the 
adeApoc, he would have so expressed it, to avoid confusion, 
since his readers would naturally think of the James at Jeru- 
salem. Whence, if we do not admit this latter to be the son 
of Alpheus, how shall we account for the appearance of Jesus 
to him? Would Jesus have shown himself, especially, after 
his resurrection to any one who was not an apostle, who was 
converted but recently, who had been an unbeliever during 
his ministry? Would he have put him on the same footing 
with Peter, to whom he likewise appeared specially? It 
seems to us that this would be wholly inadmissible. 

Shall we say, that by this appearance, Jesus wished to at- 
tach him to himself, as a little afterwards he did with respect 
to Paul? But where is the account of the conversion? The 
Acts say nothing of it; yet it would have been a sufficiently 
important display of the power of Jesus for Luke to have 
spoken of it; and it seems to us that he would not have 
omitted the occasion for recording, as he did in Paul’s ease, 
the miraculous origin of the conversion of so celebrated a 
disciple. There is, therefore, no risk in saying, as a conclu- 
sion from this passage, that the James of Paul, and, according 
to him, the ddeAddc of Jesus, was the apostle, 1. e. son of 
Alpheus. 

(3.) 1 Cor. ix. 5, Mj ob« &youey ébovoiav adeAgiy yvvaika 
mepiayewv, wc Kal ol Aoitol ardorodot, Kal oi ddeAdoi Tov Kupiov, 
kat Knoac; “ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles, event the brethren of the Lord, 
and Cephas?” 





* The first Epistle to the Corinthians, where our passage occurs, was 
written in the year 58, and James, son of Zebedee, suffered martyrdom in 
the year 44. : 


+ [French: ét les freres du Seigneur et Cephas,” “ both 
The Eng. ver. translates : “ and as the brethren, etc., as if d¢ were repeated 
after the first «a?, thus materially altering the sense. Tr.] 
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This passage concerns the brethren of Jesus in general, 
without precisely naming James or Jude; but it proves, in 
our opinion, that there was more than one ddeAdédc of Jesus 
among the apostles; so much so that even the adversariest 
of the apostleship of Jude recognize that “this passage 
speaks of some other apostles besides James, son of Alpheus, 
whose relationship with the Lord may be unknown to us.” 
Schott, who thus speaks, thinks that Paul also makes allusion 
to Matthew, or Levi, who like James, is called the son of 
Alpheus (Mark ii. 14); but this isa mere supposition; for 
the evangelists have never spoken of the relationship of 
Matthew with James. Schott explains this by saying that 
Alpheus may have had this son by a first wife; but he would 
be no less a brother of James on this account. 

Turn we to our passage. The words kai of adeApot Kvpiov 
are placed between the preceding @¢ kal oi Aorrol andatoAo 
and the following sai Kydac, from which circumstance we 
can only refer them to persons who were apostles. Had not 
Peter been an apostle, but simply a distinguished disciple, 
this argument would not have availed us anything, since this 
sentence would show merely that Paul chose to justify him- 
self, first, by the example of the apostles, next, by that of the 
brethren of Jesus, and lastly, by that of a distinguished 
disciple ; but, since Peter is an apostle, we see not why the 
adeApoi who like him are named separately, may not also be 
apostles like him, especially in view of the order in which 
they are placed. Moreover it seems to us that Paul, desiring 
to vindicate his right to take with him a wife, in the estima- 
tion of the Corinthians, whose spirit he knew so well, would 
not, as a matter of prudence, have given as his authority the 
example of disciples who were not apostles. 

Finally, it is easy to explain why Paul has named Peter 
and the brethren of Jesus separately, viz: from the fact that 
the former was one of the most distinguished apostles, and 
the latter were eminent among them (e. g. James) whether 





+ Schott, who, it will be remembered, regards the Apostle Jude as the son 
of some unknown James. 
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on account of their relationship with Jesus, or on account of 
personal merit. Wherefore he held that he was authorized 
by the example, not merely of the apostles in general, but 
even of the more influential among them, of Peter and the 
adeddoi of Jesus. 

If our reasoning is satisfactory, this passage shows that 
some of the ddeAgoi of Jesus were found among the apostles; 
for according to our view maintained elsewhere, we need not 
suppose that Paul meant to include all of them. We claim 
only Jude and James, because we find sufficient proof to sub- 
stantiate the apostleship of these two only. Others* suppose 
that Simon, one of the brethren of Jesus, may be identical 
with the apostle Simon Zelotes or the Canaanite; but he is 
not given as the brother of James in any catalogue of the 
apostles. 

We have shown the identity of James, ddeAddc of Jesus 
(Matt. xiii. 55; Acts, and Gal. i. 19), with the apostle James, 
son of Alpheus. 

Ist. By the identity of the words AAgatog and KAwrac. 

2d. By the fact that in the Gospel history only one James 
appears to exercise apostolic authority. 

3d. By three passages in Paul’s epistles. 

We must therefore translate Paul’s expression ddeApdg Tod 
Kupiov by cousin-german of the Lord (being son of Alpheus 
and not of Joseph), and the ddeAgoi of Matthew (xiii. 55) by 
cousins. Now the James of Matthew had a brother by the name 
of Jude, and the James of Galatians and of Acts, being the 
son of Alpheus had likewise a brother Jude who was an 
apostle. ‘l'hese two Judes are therefore one and the same. 

We have now arrived at the identity of Jude ddeAgédc of 
Jesus, with Jude the apostle. But the only possible author- 
ship of the epistle of Jude has already been found to lie be- 
tween these two names, which now prove to belong to the 
same person. 

THE AUTHOR OF OUR EPISTLE then is Jude the ddeAdéc 
Le., the own cousin of Jesus, the apostle, brother of the apostle 











* Schneckenburger and the old commentators. 
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James, surnamed 6 puxpéc, son of Alpheus (or Clopas) and of 
Mary, sister of our Lord’s mother. 

The critics who agree with us in this opinion are the 
following: Ceillier’, Louis Ellies Dupin?, Richard Simon, 
Calnet?, Le Nain de Tillemont*, Pritius and Hoffman’, 
Hanlein, Chr. Wolff’, Bertholdt, Hug’, Eichhorn*, Schnecken- 
burger, Glaire®, Leclerc'®, Storr’, Pott!?, Gabler’ ?, [ Robin- 
son'4, Hackett'>,| ete. 

Those on the contrary, who think that the epistle was 
written by Jude the ddeAdde i.e., brother of Jesus, distinguished 
from the apostle by the fact that he, they say, is the son of an 
unknown James, and not brother of James, as our author 
declares himself to be, are as follows: Herder, Jessien, De 
Weite, Mayerhoff, Jachmann'*, Neudecker, Scharling, Neander, 
Guericke, Scott, Sardinoux'’, etc. 


1 Hist. Gén. des aut. sacrés et ecclésiast. Paris, 1729-63. 


* Nouv. biblioth. des auteurs eccl. Paris, 1686-1711. Prolégom. 
sur. la Bible. Amsterdam, 1701. 


* La sainte Bible en latin et en frangais, avec un comment. litter. et 
critique. Paris, 1714-1720. 


4 Mémoires pour servir 4 l/hist. ecclés. Paris, 1693-1712. 
® Introductio in lect. N. T. Leipsic, 1737. 
Cure philolog. et critice. Basle, 1741. 
” Hinleit. in die Schriften des N. T. Stuttg. & Tub. ; 3d ed., 1826. 
* Kinleitung in das N. T. Leips., 1804-1827. 
, et et crit. aux livres de |’Anc. et du Nouv. Test. Paris, 
Novum Testamentum .... Francf.; 2d ed., 1714. 


'' Opuscula acad. ad interpret. libr. sacr. pertinent. Tub., 1796-1803. 
Diss. exeg. in epist. Jac. ; 2d vol. 


" Koppe, N. T. gr. perpet. annot. illustr.; vol. 9. Epp. cathol.; fase. 
lepist. Jacobi cur. D. Jul. Pott.; 3d ed.; 1816. 


8 Diss. de Jac. epist. eid. adscript. auctore. Altorf, 1787. 

“ (Gr. and Eng. Lex. of the N. Test. New York, 1850. p. 355.] 

* [Comm. on Acts. Boston, 1852.] 

** Commentar tiber die kathol. Briefe . . . Leips., 1838. 

” Comment. sur |’épitre de d’ap6dtre Paul aux Gal. ete. Valenci, 1837. 




































Yoruba Proverbs. 


Art. I—YORUBA PROVERBS. 





THE kingdom of Yoruba, formerly called Yarba, and Yar- 
riba, is situated in the peninsular tract of country between 
the Niger and the Bight of Benin. Elevated a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, diversified with broad undulating 
plains, and abrupt mountains of granite, abundantly watered 
with clear rocky streams, and adorned with an endless inter- 
mixture of forests, farms, and prairies, it is altogether one of 
the most beautiful countries in the torrid zone. The Yoru- 
bas are the Hioes or Eyos of old writers, and the Aku people 
of Sierra Leone. They number about two millions of souls; 
including many thousands of exiles in various countries of 
Africa and America; and are divided into several independ- 
ent tribes, or kingdoms, as Yorubas, Iketus, Egbas, Jebus, 
Tjeshas and Effons or Kakandas, all of whom speak the same 
language, with more or less dialectic differences. 

The Yoruba people of all tribes are black, and woolly haired, 
that is, they are true negroes. Many of them however, like 
most of the central Africans, or Sudanese, are negroes of a 
superior type. Their hands and feet are frequently small, 
and well, even elegantly formed, their noses more prominent 
than those of some other negroes, their features distinct, and 
their skulls larger in proportion to the area of the face. 
Having seen multitudes of Africans of many distinct tribes, 
I feel confident in saying that “the true typical negro,” as he 
is called, is not very common in Africa. He is generally 
found in the least desirable portions of the continent, in the 
swamps on some of the rivers, the rugged defiles of the 
mountains, and the gloomy, sparsely peopled, and almost un- 
inhabitable forests. All the better portions of the country, 
and especially the fine airy plains of Sudan, are occupied 
by a superior race. 

A few of the Yorubas are as light colored as mulattoes, and 
the same is true of the Iboes, Bornuese, and some other tribes, 


who are generally black. The Pulohs, or Fellatahs are gene- 
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rally remarkable for the lightness of their color. I have re- 
peatedly seen individuals among them who were almost white. 
This phenomenon is something wholly distinct from albinism, 
two varieties of which, the white and the red, and especially 
the former, are not uncommon in Africa. The albino, whe- 
ther his skin and hair be white or red, is a real negro; but 
the mulatto colored people have features cast in the European 
mould, and the hair, though still woolly, is frequently so long 
that the women plait it, and tie it under the chin. The Fel- 
latahs account for the lightness of their color by affirming 
that they are descended from an ancient tribe of white men, 
who came from some unknown country called Pelli, and set- 
tled in Sudan, where they intermixed with the aboriginal 
blacks. Bello, the Fellatah king of Sokoto, affirms that the 
ancestors of the Fulahs of Foota, who are the same in color 
and language with the Fellatahs, came originally from Persia.* 
We learn from Herodotus and others that a Persian army, 
under the mad Cambyses, was lost in the Great Desert, but 
we can not venture to affirm, or even to conjecture that a part 
of this army reached Central Africa, and became the ancestors 
of the present Fellatahs. 

The first acquaintance of Europeans with the Negroes of 
Africa was formed under circumstances very unfavorable to 
the reputation of the latter. The men through whose agency 
they were introduced into America, had very little of that 
enlightened curiosity which takes pleasure in whatever is 
new, and especially in all that pertains to the human race. 
The slavers who knew nothing of Africa except the swampy 
death-haunted rivers, and the brutal barbarism which they 
had seen on the coast, told shocking stories of the country and 
people. The English and Dutch colonists in America, them- 
selves most commonly uncultured men, saw nothing in the 
newly arrived negroes but naked and jabbering savages, 
whom they naturally enough set down as almost destitute of 
human intellect and human feelings. No one of our fathers 










*See the Extract from Bello’s History of Takroor in the Appendix to 
Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in Africa. 
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thought of collecting and preserving the thousands of curious 
geographical and ethnological facts, which would now be so 
exceeding'y interesting to us, their posterity. It soon became 
the fashion to regard the negroes as a race of human brutes, 
whose language, religion, traditions, &c., were unworthy of 
the attention of men whose prime object was to augment their 
store of physical wealth. Thus the Europeans continued to 
be as profoundly ignorant of Africa and the Africans, as the 
negroes possibly could be of European civilization. Worse 
than this, the place of knowledge in regard to Africa was too 
often supplied by fiction, or false report, which amounted to 
an exaggerated slander against that country and every thing in 
it. No language can fully express the horrible ideas which 
many formed of Africa—a land which God had cursed, lash- 
ed in some places by billows of burning sand, blighted in 
others by perpetual pestilence, infested by dreadful monsters, 
and blackened by such an accumulation of crimes as no tribe 
of men has ever dreamed of committing. 

The common notion of Africa was so deeply rooted that 
even African travellers, it would seem, were unable to believe 
their own eyes. How else shall we account for the fact that 
some of them, whom I forbear to name, have reported things 
which they never saw, and facts which never existed? Even 
some missionaries, but newly arrived in the country, have 
written back to their wondering friends, and detailed things 
which agree very well with what we used to hear in America, 
but which no man has seen in Africa. Men were not pre- 
pared to hear, and to this day some intelligent people in 
America and Europe, can weg eid believe, that the Africans 
are generally a simple race of farmers, living on the products 
of the soil, instead of human flesh, and ks ‘the blameless 
Kthiopians ” of ancient authors, social, kind, hospitable, and 
even virtuous in spite of their heathenism. One gentleman 
rather more than intimated to me that the character which I 
gave to the negroes of the interior was too good; as if he 
knew their character better than I who have been among 
twenty tribes in widely separated portions of the country. 
Another refused to give up his notion that some of the worst 
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tribes are cannibals, saying, ‘‘ There must be cannibals there, 
somewhere!” I now proceed to give specimens of the Yoru- 
ba proverbs, leaving the reader to judge whether that can be 
a very bad people by whom these proverbs were formed, and 
among whom they are in constant use, some being quoted for 
mental amusement, as we quote passages of poetry, and others 
for determining questions of duty, as Christians quote pas- 
sages of Scripture. The proverbs are divisible into several 
classes, according to their meaning and use. Many prover- 
bial, or traditionary sayings have no moral point, so far as I 
can discover, being designed merely as descriptions of natural 
objects, or to express the observations which the people have 
made on men and things. Many others, however, are evidently 
intended to inculcate moral duties, and these are so numerous 
and various that they form a tolerably complete body of eth- 
ics. ‘These moral maxims are quoted by parents to their 
children, by rulers to the people, and still more frequently 
in the settlement of difficulties. Hence the saying :—He that 
knows how to use proverbs is skilful in settling disputes. Such 
a man is regarded much as we regard a skilful lawyer. 

A very few proverbs of the different classes must suffice as 
specimens ; we may begin with an example or two of those 
which are rather traditional sayings, or descriptions of things 
than true proverbs. ‘Thus, fire is spoken of as An inmate 
which no man can tame. It abides in the house with us, as if 
domesticated, but its wild and mischievous nature is never 
subdued. This familiar saying might be quoted with effect 
by a missionary, to illustrate the character of sin. In like 
manner a moral use may be made of almost any descriptive 
proverb; but I am not aware that any of them are employed 
in this manner by the people. They appear to be quoted 
merely for the pleasure that arises from perceiving the aptness 
of the description, or allusion, which they present to the mind. 

The Cowry-shell, or Cyprea, which is brought from India 
and Zanzibar, has been employed as currency in some parts 
of Asia and Africa, from the most ancient times. As none 
of the small cypreas are found in Western Africa, it is pro- 
bable that this currency was first introduced into Guinea and 
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Sudan, by Egyptian commerce. However this may be, it is 
evident that any given cowry being indestructible by age 
and use, may have visited many different countries, and per- 
haps may have existed for many successive generations. 
Hence the saying:—There is no market in which the plump- 
breasted dove has not traded. The cowry is a plump, oval shell, 
not dissimilar in form to a dove with its head taken off. This 
proverb discloses that human feeling or imagination, which 
attaches importance even to a trifling object which has been 
in the hands of man for many ages, or like an adventurer, 
has been to many countries, amid many strange scenes and 
vicissitudes. 

What the blind man saw before he was blind he sees again ; he 
will never see any thing else. That is, he sees now in imagina- 
tion the same forms which he formerly saw, and no new form 
will ever be impressed on his mind. When a missionary lady 
received from home a daguerreotype of her mother, an old 
blind woman, who was much attached to the lady, took it 
into her hands and burst into tears, because she was not able 
to see it. 

When the face is washed we finish at the chin. In washing 
the face the Yorubas use but one hand at a time, which: is first 
passed across the forehead, and then drawn down the cheek, 
and around across the chin. They have many proverbial 
sayings which indicate a close observation of natural objects, 
and even of the most ordinary actions. 

A good many of the proverbs, like the fables of A‘sop, 
attribute moral feelings and even speech to animals and inani- 
mate objects, but still with reference to traits of human char- 
acter. 

The sabre knows not the head of the blacksmith, i. e., of him 
who made it, is applied to ungrateful persons, and especially 
to unfilial children. There are many occasions in conversa- 
tion where such pithy sayings, enlivened by a quaint wit, may 
be introduced with good effect. It is almost superfluous to 
remark that the people who use such proverbs are not de- 
graded below the rank of our common humanity, or incapable 
of being elevated by the influence of intellect and religion. 
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‘One padlock does not know the inside of another.’’ This 
proverb is aimed against that ungenerous spirit which judges 
of people’s motives. 

The Yorubas employ many kinds of traps and snares to 
capture animals and birds. One of the latter is made of 
cloth to catch the African partridge, an excellent bird, 
nearly as large asa hen. In reference to this cloth-snare 
we have the following proverb—‘‘ The partridge reasoned, 
Why did he bring a cloth to the farm? They reasoned (re- 
plied) to the partridge, it is only the farmer’s wrapper— 
which he always lays off when he begins to work.’’ The 
meaning is that designing men try to allay our just suspi- 
cions by fair but false explanations of their conduct. 

‘¢ When the rain beats the cockatoo, the parrot rejoices.’’ 
The parrot is here supposed to envy the brighter colors of the 
cockatoo, which he hopes will be washed away by the rain. 

‘¢ A monkey having eaten to the full one day, he said, Pull 
out my fore teeth.’’ Intended to reprove improvident people 
who care nothing for to-morrow, provided their hunger is 
satisfied to-day. 

‘¢The squirrel’s own mouth betrays her children to destruc- 
tion; for she brought them to the side of the road, and kept 
crying out, My children are very likely! my children are very 
likely!’’ The words, ‘‘ ye korokoro,’’ very likely, have some 
resemblance to the cry of one species of squirrel. A simi- 
lar saying is applied to the partridge, which frequently 
perches on a tree, and utters a cry resembling kiki orra, 
‘nothing but fat.’’ ‘‘The partridge tempts the hunter by 
erying, Nothing but fat! nothing but fat!’’ In like man- 
ner vain people sometimes injure themselves by boasting of 
their possessions. 

A mischievous little animal, the casra of Linneeus, called 
the fox, by the English in Africa, has a notable fondness 
for poultry. Hence the following little fable, designed to 
guard us against unprincipled and cunning men—“ A tick 
having fastened on the lip of a fox, he requested a hen to 
pick it off, but she begged to be excused, knowing that hens 
are food for foxes.’’ 

Probably no class of Yoruba proverbs is more numerous 
3 
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than those intended to represent the various phases of hu- 
man character. Every good and evil passion, and many 
inward workings of the mind are thus set forth in a man- 
ner which shows that the framers of these proverbs were 
close observers. The habit of close observation is still a 
characteristic of the people. They soon form a surprisingly 
correct judgment concerning the character of the missiona- 
ries who go among them, and sometimes give them Yoruba 
names, not always very complimentary, founded on this 
knowledge of their character. 

Didactic proverbs, or those which inculcate the virtues 
and condemn the vices pertaining to the various relations 
of social life, are also numerous. I subjoin miscellaneous 
examples of each of these classes, i. e. of observations on 
human nature and conduct, and moral maxims relating to 
the various duties of life. 

*¢ A dog with a man behind him willkill a baboon, which he 
would be afraid to attack if he were alone.’’ Every‘one has 
observed that both dogs and men are most resolute and per- 
severing when sustained by one in whom they have confi- 
dence as a superior. This explains the magical influence 
which certain great captains, as Alexander, Bonaparte and 
Jackson have had over their troops. 

“It is easy to cut a dead elephant to pieces, but who will 
draw the sabre on the living beast?’’ A proverb which re- 
quires no explanation. 

‘¢He who claps for a fool to dance is no better than a fool.’’ 
This is the Yoruba manner for expressing the universal 
sentiment that ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together.”’ 

* An idiot of Ika and a fool of Iluka met, and said they, 
Weare friends’’ ‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.’’ 

‘¢ A whisperer watches the bush ; the bush never reveals 
secrets ; he to whom you are speaking is the traitor.’’ 

‘¢ When the farmer is binding sheaves of corn he rejoices ; 
by bundles of corn come bundles of money.’’ The Guinea 
corn, or large red millet, is a species of sorghum, of which the 
Chinese sugar cane, barbarously called sorgho in the news- 
papers, is a fair specimen. The farmers cut off the tops af- 
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ter the manner of harvesting broom corn, and bind them in 
sheaves for the market. It is used for food, and is probably 
the best article in the world for horses. The money of Yo- 
ruba-is cowries, which are often strung by forties, and thus 
tied in bundles of two thousand cowries. One of these 
bunches, called a ‘‘ head of cowries,’’ is worth one dollar. 

‘¢ When a pig has wallowed in the mire, he looks out for 
some clean person to rub against.’’ Applied to disgraced per- 
sons who intrude themselves into good company. 

‘¢ Disobedience will drink water with its hands tied to its 
neck.’’ In this manner soldiers secure prisoners of war. 

There is probably no people so barbarous or so aban- 
doned as not to recognize the half selfish, yet oft neglected 
duty of reciprocity. The Yorubas teach it in numerous 
proverbs. 

‘¢He that injures another injures himself,’’ is a maxim 
which indicates a degree of philosophic thought. Even en- 
lightened men often act as if they were not aware that such 
injuries as fraud, slander and revenge will sooner or later 
recoil on the head of the injurer. 

‘‘Be it as you please, (i. e. by no means,) we must not 
laugh at an invalid; perhaps the thing that ails him to-day 
may ail you to-morrow.’’ The doctrine of this maxim is 
generally reduced to practice by the people. And here we 
may observe that the Yorubas, and the Central Africans 
generally, are the most polite and refined savages in the 
world, easily offended, and careful not to give offence, by 
rudeness of behavior. My servant once got a common, poor 
market woman to come to the house with a large basketful 
of corn which I wanted to purchase. According to the cus- 
tom of African traders, the first price which she demanded 
was about three times as much asit was worth. I repeated 
the price somewhat indignantly, and said, ‘‘ What is your 
name?’’ ‘The woman straightened herself with unassumed 
dignity, and replied, ‘‘I came here to sell corn, not to tell 
my name.”’ 

‘You are the superintendent in the owner’s absence ; 
look well to the business. The eye of another is not like 
the eye of one’s self; a faithful agent is hard to find. As 
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a& message is given to you, so deliver it; if you add any- 
thing, it is on your own responsibility.’’ These are speci- 
mens of the proverbs relating to a faithful discharge of our 
duties to others. 

“Open the cask of rum, open the cask of powder (if your 
own) ; he that is sent with it never opens thecask.’’ In that 
country, where there are neither carts nor roads, merchan- 
dize is carried on people’s heads in casks, boxes and bun- 
dles, weighing from fifty to seventy pounds. This gives 
employment to many persons, who make a regular business 
of carrying goods. The Yoruba carriers are incredibly hon- 
est. If you give one of them a bale of cloth or a bag of 
cowries tied, as they always are, with a string, to carry 
several days’ journey, you never entertain the least doubt 
that he will deliver it safely. 

‘‘He who forgives gains the victory,’’—a noble senti- 
ment, worthy of the most enlightened of Christian nations. 
*¢ Compare cause with cause, and testimony with testimony, 
and forgive, that you may have praise.’”’ To such maxims 
as these I attribute the gentleness and unheathen-like con- 
duct often exhibited by the Yorubas. No one, I think, can 
read the moral aphorisms of these people without regarding 
them with more respect than we have usually thought Af- 
ricans worthy to receive. 

An uncultivated but sprightly people betake themselves 
to riddles and stories to gratify that mental activity, which 
was intended for higher purposes. Riddles appear to be a 
favorite amusement among the Yorubas in the evening, 
when, seated in a circular group under some wide-spreading 
tree, or in some cool piazza, one cries out, alloh, a riddle, 
and another replies by propounding something to puzzle 
the company. I give two Yoruba riddles as speciméns :— 
‘« A long, slender, trading woman, who is always going to 
trade, and never gets to market. Answer—a canoe, which 
is left at the landing place while the owners go into the 
town.’’ ‘‘ Dry land thunder, death with a wide mouth; 
a stick is broken in the woods of Iremo, the hills of Ijebu 
tremble. Answer—a gun, the firing of which in the forest 
startles the people of Ijebu, because they suppose it may be 
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some enemy coming to attack them.’’ This riddle gives us 
some insight into the condition of a country distracted by 
predatory wars, where no man is secure of his life for a day. 
Some of the proverbial sayings of the Yorubas are decid- 
edly poetical, and may be the scintillations of true genius. 
Take the following specimen, which I divide into verses : 


‘As the day dawns 
The trader takes his trade, 
The spinner takes her distaff, 
The soldier takes his shield, 
The weaver bends over his batten, 
The farmer awakes, he and his hoe handle, 
The child of hunting (hunter) awakes with his quiver and bow.” 


This description gives a correct idea of the day-break 
scene in every Yoruba town. Before it is fairly light ev- 
ery one. is moving. At the same time, you frequently hear 
the shrill voices of the Mohammedans in some places, and 
those of the thunder-worshippers in others, performing their 
morning devotions. The other sects worship in silence, and 
the farmer often says his morning prayers at the root of 
some sacred tree, or in front of some little shrine on the 
road to his farm. 

I am not sure that the Yorubas have any idea of rhyme. 
Their songs are nothing more than irregular lines, with a 
responsive chorus at the end of each, exactly in the manner 
6f negro corn-songs in the Southern States. The most po- 
etical of the proverbs have neither rhyme nor the contriv- 
ance of poetical feet. Sometimes, however, rhymes do oc- 
cur, perhaps by accident, as in the following saying, in- 
tended to ridicule persons who are much concerned without 
an adequate reason : 

“Bagadai! iggi da 


Oloko sa. 
O wonderful! the stick broke and frightened the farmer.” 


The Yorubas sometimes amuse themselves by a trial as to 
who can repeat certain difficult lines oftenest without mak- 
ing a mistake. These lines frequently rhyme, probably not 
from design, but because the rule of their construction re- 
quires the frequent recurrence of similar sounds, to make 
them difficult of utterance ; as— 
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‘“*Kanakana ba kanakana ja 
Kanakana da kanakana. 






A crow fought with a crow ; 
A crow conquered a crow. 









Abebbeh ni beh iku, 
Abebbeh ni beh orrang ; 
Bi oru ba mu, 
Abebbeh ni beh. 
























A pleader wards off death, 
A pleader wards off a difficulty ; 
If the heat is sharp 

A fan wards it off. 


Ojo kpa, batta, bata; batta, bata ; 
Lori akpatta 
Lode ajalubatta ; 

Bata ni iggi, batta li awau. 





The rain beats patter, patter; patter, patter 
On the top of the rock, 

In the yard of the drummer ; 
The drum is wood, the shoe is leather.’’ 





Rev. Henry Venn, one of the secretaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, and after him Dr. O. E. Vidall, the 
first Bishop of Sierra Leone, have pointed out the fact that 
the Yoruba proverbs exhibit that parallelism which is one 
of the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. I select a few spe- 
cimens from Dr. Vidall’s paper. 






‘Marks made with buje do not last nine days ; 
Marks made with inabi do not last more than a year,’ 





is quoted as an instance of gradational parallelism in the 
ascending scale. This proverb, which teaches the transi- 
tory nature of all things, relates to the fashion of Yoruba 
maidens, of ornamenting their faces and breasts with jet 
black stripes fancifully arranged. The ‘‘ buje’’ is a fruit, 
the almost transparent juice of which makes a mark of the 
blackest hue on the skin. It is applied by women who 
make a profession of thus ornamenting the skin of fashion- 
able young ladies. ‘‘Inabi’’ is a caustic root, which leaves 
a permanent black stain. Buje was an exquisitely beautiful 
girl, as black as jet, and as smooth as polished marble, who 
flourished in olden times. She was courted by all the no- 
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bles and rich men of Yoruba, but was so inexorably vain 
and haughty that she rejected all suitors with disdain. At 
length she fell into disgrace, though innocent, through the 
machinations of a cunning villain named Awong. She fled 
to the forest, and her chagrin was so violent, that she was 
changed into a small tree, which the people called buje, in 
memory of the unfortunate belle, whose fate is still a warn- 
ing to haughty young women. 

The following humane maxim in regard to our treatment 
of the afflicted, is an instance of gradational parallelism in 
the descending scale. 


“Tf you have no money, you may visit; 
If you cannot visit, you may send kind messages.” 


The connection between cause and effect, and the conse- 
quent necessity of prudent forethought in business, is taught 
in the following, which is a case of introverted parallelism : 


“The injury of the bag 
Is the breaking of the rope ; 
If the rope should break, 
Down comes the bag.” 


Bags containing valuables, are hung up in the room on 
pegs. 

This species of parallelism is sometimes exhibited in the 
shortest of the Yoruba proverbs ; as— 


“To a liar lying is natural ; 
Whatever we do becomes a custom.’’ 


Dr. Vidall notices another contrivance in the construction 
of Yoruba proverbs, which is in making them consist, ag 
they often do, of two short clauses, and a final long one, 
as in the following: examples: : 


‘ 


‘«‘ Smacking the lips precedes weeping, 
Chagrin follows a difficulty (or quarrel), 
All the town assemble, they find to sacrifice averts trouble.” 


One of the conventional formalities observed by the Yo- 
rubas is to smack the lips, by forcing them suddenly apart 
several times, before beginning to weep. The proverb con- 
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tains a double moral, viz., that a difficulty with our fellow- 
man is always followed by unhappy feelings, even to the 
victor; and that misfortunes or trouble are the inevitable 
lot of mortals. 


‘‘The world is the ocean, 
Mankind is the Ossa, 
No one can swim so as to cross the world.” 





The Ossa is the lake at Lagos, the largest body of water 
known to the natives west of the Atlantic. This proverb 
means that our best attainments are very small compared to 
the greatness of the world. It is one of the many philo- 
sophical thoughts which the Yorubas have reduced to the 
form of an aphorism, to be remembered and quoted as a 
practical maxim. 






“The forest is dark, 
The night is dark ; 
The darkness of the night will soon conquer that of the forest.” 


A poetical, but not very consoling reflection, prepared by 
antiquity for Yoruba travelers to make, when they find 


themselves being benighted in some gloomy African forest. 
Having thus sketched an outline of the chief character- 


istics of the Yoruba proverbs, we may continue and con- 
clude the subject by giving a miscellancous list of a few ad- 
ditional proverbial or traditionary sayings, such as throw 
some light on the character of the people, and the country 
in which they live. 

‘¢The mistletoe has no root; every tree is its kindred.’’ 
Said of that contemptible class of persons to whom our an- 
cestors applied the proverb, “‘ He stays longest where the 
pot boils strongest.’? The large towns in Africa are almost 
as much infested with loafers, loungers and spungers as our 
own. 

‘¢The doer of a secret offence supposes it is him they are 
speaking of; he is suspicious (literally pale) as being one 
who is guilty.’’ It is remarkable that the black Yorubas 
speak of people’s becoming white, or pale, under the influ- 
ence of fear. On some of the temple doors I have observed, 
among other ancient symbols, a woman with long hair tied 
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in a queue—evidently a white woman. We may connect 
these facts with the Central African tradition that the Yo- 
rubas came originally from Arabia. 

‘*No one can separate the agballeh from the arabi ; no 
one can deprivea man of his inheritance.’’ This isa maxim 
of the Yoruba common law, meaning that a man has a nat- 
ral, irreversible right to inherit the property of his deceased 
father. A naturalist was never more mistaken than Lin- 
neeus was when he said: ‘‘ The white man is governed by 
laws, the negro by caprice.’’ All the great concerns of so- 
cial life are regulated by law in Africa also, and the law is 
no less faithfully executed there than it is in Europe. The 
difference is that our private and public sins are gilded by 
the light of civilization and wealth, while even the virtues 
of the African are obscured by the darkness of heathenism, 
ignorance and poverty. In times of peace, impartial justice 
and human happiness are as common, man for man, in Af- 
rica as they are in Europe. In times of war, the blood- 
shed, barbarity and misery is never greater there than it 
has been, within a hundred years, in the most civilized na- 
tions of Christendom. Africa has never witnessed a Reign 
of Terror, a wholesale slaughter of rebels, or of heretics, or 
anything so wantonly vindictive as the blowing of murder- 
ers from the mouths of cannons. 

‘¢ As a calabash receives the sediment of water, so the el- 
ders must suffer from the misdeeds of the people.’’ The el- 
ders are grave old men in every town, who must sit with 
the Governor to hear and determine causes. All the crimes 
and quarrels of the people are brought before them, and 
they are obliged to receive these dregs of social life as a cal- 
abash receives the sediment of the water poured into it. 

‘¢ When the water we have drawn is spilled, if the cala- 
bash is not broken we can draw more.’’ Intended to en- 
courage people to repair their losses by renewed industry. 
The calabash spoken of in the two foregoing proverbs is a 
sort of water pail, made of a large gourd. 

‘If the iguana would die of thirst to-morrow, there will 
be rain to-day.’’ This proverb is intended to show the 
kind providence of God over his creatures. It is very re- 
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markable, that although the Yorubas worship idols, they 
never call them gods, or regard them as divine beings. 
They look upon their orisha, or idols, simply as mediators 
between themselves and OLorRwN, the true God, whom they 
call Bangiji, the Almighty, Obbo Ogo, the King of Glory, 
Olodumare, the Ever Righteous, &c., and whom they re- 
gard as the self-existent, universal Creator and Preserver of 
all things. Even Christians do not speak oftener or more 
sincerely of God’s providence than they. Again and again, 
when surrounded by troubles, and oppressed with sickness, 
the poor heathen of Yoruba have endeavored to comfort me 
by this doctrine of God’s providence. When I was going 
to Llorrin amid the scoffs and threatenings of the Moham- 
medans, a heathen woman at Ogbomoshaw exhorted me to 
trust in God, and go and preach his word. When she ad- 
ded, ‘‘ The people of Ilorrin once came here to destroy our 
town, but God, our Lord, helped us, and we drove them 
away,’’ I confess that I was strengthened by the exhortation 
of the heathen woman. 7 

‘¢ Within and without the butterfly praises God;’’ 1. e. 
its beauty in every part gives glory to its Maker. 

‘¢ Give the bottle to God, and rest your temple on your 
hand,’’ is another preverbial recognition of Divine provi- 
dence. 

‘¢ Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws them,”’ 
is a proverb designed to teach that a malicious man always 
injures himself. 

‘‘He speaks of other’s faults, but covers his own with a 
potsherd.’’ This trait of the human character is not con- 
fined to Africa. 

‘‘Trifling people are as abundant as grass; a good man 
is more precious than the eye-ball.’’ <A saying of this kind 
indicates a just appreciation of character. 

‘Where there are no elders, the town is ruined; when 
the father of the family dies, the house becomes a desola- 
lation.’’ The elders, as before observed, are the adminis- 
trators of the law, without whose superintendence, the town 
would eventually fall into anarchy and ruin. Sometimes in 
African towns we meet with a good house without inhabit- 
ants, with its roof falling in, and its walls wasting away in 
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the rain. If you ask the reason of this, some one will 
probably reply, Bale ku, the father of the family is dead. 
When a man leaves an heir, he at once enters into the pos- 
session of the house, and becomes the head of the family. 
If there is no heir, which is rarely the case, the inferior 
members of the family are distributed among collateral rel- 
atives. The family is extinct, and the house becomes liter- 
ally a desolation. This is one of the facts which explains 
the anxiety of the Africans to have children. 

‘*Go a-begging, that you may meet with refusals; ask 
for alms, that you may find misers.’’ The same method of 
meeting with refusals, and discovering misers, would prob- 
ably succeed as well in some other countries as it does in 
Africa. There are certain particulars in which the hearts 
of all men are fashioned very much alike. 

‘¢ We awake, and find that some one has made black 
marks in the palms of our hands; we do not know who 
made them. We awake, and find an old debt to be paid ; 
we do not know who contracted it.’’ This proverb relates to 
the Yoruba law, according to which the heir inherits the 
debts of his ancestors, together with their property and the 
dignity of bale, or head of the family. By compromises and 
partial payments, a debt may continue for several genera- 
tions, but it never runs out of date, and must be paid at 
last. Whether this law of inheritance is better or worse 
than our own, I leave others to determine. 

‘¢ A wild boar in the place of a pig would destroy the 
town ; if a slave were made king, the country would be de- 
populated.’’ There is probably much truth in the latter 
clause of this aphorism. The Yoruba monarchy is heredi- 
tary, and yet soin partonly. Ifthe Grand Council believe 
that the eldest son of the king, who is called daudu, or 
royal prince, is not a worthy man, they can pass him by, 
and elect some other man, but he must always be one of the 
royal family. The better to guard this privilege of election, 
even the daudu must be chosen to office before he can be 
installed. Thus every king reigns by the two fold right of 
royal descent, and election according to law—a wise provis- 
ion for barbarous governments, if not for civilized men. 
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In August, 1853, when Akitoye, the King of Lagos, died, 
the Council elected Do’somu, his eldest son, to succeed him. 
The messengers who announced his election to the young 
prince, found him at a distance from town with his canoes 
and servants, busily engaged at his profession of catching 
fish for the public market. He immediately left all, and 
returned home to be crowned, and, I believe, is regarded as 
avery good king. Most, if not all of the royal family and 
other nobles learn trades, and are not ashamed to work at 
them for a living. During my travels in Yoruba in 1852, 
Akiolla, the eldest son of Kumi, the greatest prince in the 
kingdom, next to the king, hit on a plan of raising money, 
which he fancied would be easier than working for it. He 
went into the western districts of his father’s province, and 
levied contributious on several villages, and on one or two 
caravans which he met in the prairies. This unlawful con- 
duct enraged Kumi so much, that the Council were obliged 
to interpose their stern and absolute veto to save the young 
man’s life. Akiolla was banished from Yoruba, all his 
property, except one horse, was confiscated, and his younger 
brother was declared daudu in his stead. 

‘‘The stocks are not fastened on the feet except of the 
evil doer.’’ We here see the principles upon which pun- 
ishment is professedly administered in Africa, as in all other 
countries. Wicked rulers may abuse their power, and dis- 
honest rulers may fail to inflict deserved punishment on the 
guilty, but I seriously doubt whether the average of these 
two evils is greater in Africa than in Europe or America. 
This remark is another of those seeming paradoxes, or ab- 
surdities, which I have so frequently penned in this article. 
My object is not to make a false impression, but to correct 
one which already exists, and hitherto has seriously retarded 
the efforts of good men to raise Africa from her degradation. 
There is very little foundation on which to institute a just 
comparison between ourselves and the Africans. Our own 
civilization is the result of a long and broad combination of 
favoring circumstances—the discoveries and experience of 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome, the advantages of writ- 
ing and printing, the wealth and enterprise of commerce, 
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and the light of revelation, with the accompanying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Africa has been cut off from all 
these advantages—thrown upon the bare resources of un- 
disciplined human nature. Surely then, if her untutored 
tribes were ten times worse than they are, it would not be 
reasonable to infer, from their present degradation, that 
they are naturally and hopelessly incapable of any thing 
great and noble. More than once I have written and pub- 
lished my candid, if not matured conviction, that the colored 
races generally are constitutionally inferior to the white 
ones. Still I have never placed the highest limit of possi- 
ble negro improvement any lower than our own present at- 
tainments, and indeed not nearly so low. I have no doubt 
that a white nation, improved to the maximum of our capa- 
bilities, would look down upon America as a nation of rude, 
sensual, untutored barbarians ; and a negro race, improved 
to their maximum, would be far our superiors, especially in 
all the most god-like traits of sanctified human character. 

In regard to civil government, the Africans are far less 
our inferiors than travelers, thirsty for thrilling incidents, 
have often recorded. ‘Their criminal laws, in particular, 
are generally righteous, and faithfully executed. The bar- 
barian, with all his defects, has little of that morbid pity, 
which borders on sympathy with crime, and thus disgraces 
civilization, and taints the character of civilized men. The 
bloodiest deeds of African despotism have never been more 
atrocious than those occasionally committed by mobs in 
America, and by usurpers and persecutors in Europe. Be- 
sides all this, 1 have no doubt, from my own knowledge of 
such cases, that most of the terrible scenes which travelers 
have witnessed in Africa were misunderstood, and therefore 
misrepresented. In 1854a man was brought before the chief 
and elders of Ijaye. After a brief consultation, about half 
an hour, they all rose up, and went out into the public square, 
where the man was immediately beheaded. Now suppose this 
scene had been witnessed by some passing traveler, who was 
ignorant of the language, and somewhat agog for wonders. 
He jots it down in his note book, and by and by when he gets 
. home, he writes it out in full, with sufficient embellishment 
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to make it spicy. But the truth is this man had been con- 
demned, some weeks ago, for murder, by the court of a 
provincial town five days’ journey from Ijaye. But because 
this court had no power to inflict capital punishment, the 
convict was brought up to the capital, the evidence reviewed, 
and the penalty inflicted in due form of law. This places 
the whole affair in a very different light. 

‘¢ A bribe blinds the eyes of the judge; a bribe cannot 
give a true judgment.’’ This proves that the Africans are 
not ignorant of that art by which money has delivered so 
many guilty men from the hands of justice. 

‘Tf a powerful man injures you, smile on him, because 
resistance would only bring a worse misfortune,’’—a slavish 
maxim, which, if universally reduced to practice, would 
leave the world at the mercy of the wicked. 

‘¢You may see, but dare not speak, is the death of a 
strong man.’’ Although an African king or prince can 
punish no one except according to law, nor even then with- 
out the consent of his Council, still it is but too easy for a 
bad man with a strong will to pervert the law, and to re- 
duce his Council to mere instruments of his pleasure. This 
is one of the dangers which must always attend the mon- 
archial form of government. A proverb like the one just 
quoted could never arise in America, or any other country 
where the people have had no experience in tyranny. 

‘<A job for one’s self is not a day’s work; the master’s 
work demands the day ;’’ said in reference to slaves, who 
frequently have little farms of their own near that of their 
master. 

‘¢ A slave is not a block of wood (literally a child of 
wood) ; if a slave dies, his mother does not hear of it; if a 
child dies, lamentation is made: the slave was once a child 
in his mother’s house ;’’ said of such slaves as were born 
free, but have been reduced to slavery by being taken cap- 
tive in war. ‘That all captives shall be slaves is the uni- 
versal national law in Africa. These are the persons usu- 
ally sold to slave-ships, as home-born slaves are seldom 
sold except for crime. Both captives and home-born slaves 
are usually well treated, and their lives are protected by 
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law. The chief of [jaye has a slave named Ba, who ran 
away and escaped to his friends in Barba (or Borghoo). 
When his master demanded him, his countrymen refused to 
give him up, unless he would promise not to punish him. 
The promise was made, and Ba was led back to slavery, al- 
though he was a free-born man, who had been captured 
only two years before. Such are the customs of Africa. 

‘¢The bill-hook clears the farm, but receives no profit 
from the farm; the bill-hook opens the road, but receives 
no profit from the road ; the bill-hook is badly broken, the 
bill-hook is badly bent; the bill-hook breaks, it pays five 
cowries to gird its handle with a ring, and away it goes to 
the owner’s farm. The bill-hook has a ring on its neck, 
(handle,) itis girded tightly (for new labors).’’ This prov- 
erb or poem was probably composed by slaves in reference 
to their own condition. The bill-hook is a heavy pruning- 
knife with a curved beak, used for cutting bushes. 

Having thus given a few specimens of the most import- 
wnt classes of proverbs, I will conclude with a rhyming 
play upon words, which belongs to the unnoticed class of 
historical proverbs, that is, proverbial sayings which con- 
tain some name connected with the past history of the coun- 
try, or some allusion to past events, the history of which is 
kept in mind by the aid of the proverb. 


“Ovidigbo kpari ilu gbogbo, 
Bi owe li a lu ogidigho, 
Enni ti o ye ni 1jo;- 

(tbo Ajagbo, 
Gbo, obba, gbo, 
Kemi ko si gbo, 


‘* The ogidighbo is the perfection of drums, 
Like a parable is the sound of the ogidigbo, 
Whoever understands it will dance ; 

Grow old, Ajagbo, 
Grow old, king, grow old, 
May I also grow old.” 


Ajagbo was an ancient king of Yoruba, who lived to a 
great age, and waged many successful wars. The repeti- 
tion of the lines, which contain his name, naturally suggests 
the question, Who was he? and some traditionist, as the 
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chroniclers are called, will then repeat his history. An- 
other proverb says: ‘‘ There is a house in Awyaw (the capi- 
tal) called silence; a white man died there.’’ The story 
goes that a great while ago, two white men came to Aw- 
yaw, (formerly called Hio and Katanga,) where one of them 
sickened and died. This was probably two or three hun- 
dred years ago, and the white men may have been Portu- 
guese in search of gold mines, or possibly on the more pious 
errand of discovering Prestyr John. 


ArticLe I11.—HACKETT’S ACTS. 


A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By Horatio B. Hacxerr, D.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in Newton Theological Institution. <A 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. 1858. 8vo, 
pp. 480. 


Wuewn this work, to which Dr. Hackett has devoted so 
many of the best years of his laborious life, first appeared, 
an article on the importance of its historical bearings was 
published in the Christian Review. These applications of 
historic truth are most readily seen, and could at once be 
appreciated. The merits of the work in a philological, an- 
alytical and doctrinal point of view, lay more concealed in 
the very thread and tissue of the entire fabric ; and it re- 
quired time, and extended examination and comparison to 
bring out and to test its value. At the appearance of the 
second edition, it seems appropriate that a more comprehen- 
sive, though concise view should be taken of a work which 
must for years give character to the views which biblical 
scholars will take of that central book of the New Testa- 
ment whose interpretation will determine, in a great meas- 
ure, that of all the apostolic writings. 
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The book of the Acts embraces every department in which 
modern biblical science finds its varied field of investigation ; 
and the commentator who shall do justice to the book as a 
whole, must possess a union of endowments, natural and 
acquired, such as is rarely combined in the same man. 

The Acts is the historical book of the New Testament, 
whose thorough elucidation will throw most light on all 
that department which is becoming in our day more and 
more important as a branch of Christian study. The place, 
and time, and spirit of the age in which the incidents of the 
Acts of the Apostles occurred, constitute in themselves an 
almost inexhaustible study ; and yet the real teaching of the 
inspired narrative cannot be most effectively seen unless the 
commentator have skill, and will give the toil, to bring out 
clearly ‘the geography, the chronology and the philosophy 
of history, which is the warp of the web into which all the 
instruction of the book is woven. In addition to the history 
directly embraced in the Acts of the Apostles, all the ante- 
cedent history of the before-chosen people is indirectly 
brought necessarily into the field of investigation. In the 
speeches of Peter, of Stephen, and of Paul, for instance, the 
inspired penman carries us back to the earliest patriarchal 
times, and compels us to study their homes, their lives, and 
the views, emotions and purposes which actuated them. Yet 
more nearly is the history of the Acts linked to that of the 
Epistles of Paul and the other apostles; and never perhaps 
has the skill of historical critics been so thoroughly taxed, 
as in the harmonizing of incidents in the life of the great 
apostle scattered through his epistles, with the narrative 
recorded by Luke. 

The Acts, again, call into exercise the most extended re- 
search in philological studies ; and the book cannot be thor- 
oughly read except by one who has acquired the widest 
range of acquisition in the languages of the Old and New 
Testament. Luke, unlike Paul even, was a native-born 
Greek, yet reared among the people of Northern Syria ; and, 
afterwards, becoming a convert to the Jewish faith, he min- 
gled with the Hebrews, and became a student of their sacred 
books. Any one, now, that has studied the history of the 
4 
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English language, and has learned to estimate the various 
modifications and nice shadings of meaning in language, 
which the various nationalities around and the progress of 
thought within have produced at different eras on our 
mother tongue, may apprehend what a study of different 
languages, national ideas and ancient customs he must have 
passed through who is a competent critic of the Greek mother 
tongue of the Syrian-bred, Hebrew-proselyted, and finally 
the Gospel-renovated author of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Moreover, this writer has occasion to quote the Greek of the 
seventy Jewish translators, who amid the triple influence of 
a Hebrew origin, an Egyptian home and a Greek education, 
rendered into the dialect of their age the writings of the Old 
Testament ; and these furnish a separate study for the critic, 
whether quoted from the books of Moses, from the Psalms, 
or from the prophet Isaiah. Yet again, it might be ex- 
pected that the Galilean dialect would have its peculiari- 
ties ; since the Hebrew multitude expected this when they 
said on the Pentecost, ‘‘ Are not all these that speak Gali- 
leans?’’ Itis probable that Stephen might speak in the 
dialect of another province. It is manifest that Paul, with 
his varied learning, is to be read only by a student in every 
department of classical literature, when in one speech he 
addresses the Greeks of Asia Minor, and in another speaks 
to the polished Athenian ; when in one he quotes from the 
Greek of the Old Testament, and in another from that of 
the classic poets ; and when one of his speeches is translated 
from the Hebrew, in which he addressed his countrymen at 
Jerusalem, into Greek by the writer of the Acts. To all 
this is to be added, that doubtless a Roman influence began 
to be exerted on the language of Luke, and a tinge of Latin 
shaping of ideas and expressions may be seen, before he 
completed his volume; such as is perceptible in the Gospel 
of Mark, and in the later Epistles of Paul. 

The clear discernment of the logician, again, is constantly 
demanded in a commentator upon the Acts. It is a general 
fault in our commentators, that they are verbal rather than 
analytical ; for no one expression in a discourse or parable 
can be rightly apprehended without its place in the connec- 
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tion of thought be first ascertained ; and no meaning at all 
in the narrative can many a detail (like that of John as to 
the napkin about Jesus’ head), be made to possess, unless 
the connection of the narrative be the first thing studied. 
The analysis of the address of Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost, may be easy. But the highest order of minds have 
found models as admirable as those of Demosthenes, though 
of a far different order, in the various speeches of Paul ; and 
in the speech of Stephen, the skill of the keenest logic and 
most studied rhetoric has been so baffled as to be obliged 
again and again to shift its ground. 

Yet a fourth demand is made upon the commentator ; for 
the work of every professorship in a theological school must 
be performed by the one mind that gives a complete exegesis 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The doctrinal principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, though not discussed, are frequently, and 
in all their bearings alluded to in the narrative of Luke; 
which includes copies of acts of churches, decisions of coun- 
cils, and addresses of various inspired apostles, as well as the 
general history of the deeds of the first planters of Christian 
churches. In the Acts of the Apostles, the connecting link 
of principles hinted in the Gospels, and fully developed in 
the Epistles, is found. The essential doctrines of the Gos- 
pel as to the nature and mission of Christ, the work he per- 
formed as our sacrifice and Savior, and its influence in our 
justification and regeneration, the theory of the external or- 
dinances of his Church, and the principles of its organiza- 
tion, the counsels of the Divine Being which preceded, and 
the states of the saved and of the lost which follow man’s 
life on earth, and Christ’s intervention for him, all these 
great principles that enter into the system of Christian the- 
ology are in their transition state, in the stage of their 
gradual development, in the Acts. Christian doctrines are 
newly presented by those to whom they are now first really 
revealed ; and they are illustrated to various classes of men ; 
to Jews, to whom they had been in emblems committed ; 
and to Greeks, Romans, the learned and ignorant, who 
never before had heard or conceived of such ideas. It is the 
skill not only of the didactic theologian, but the broader 
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scope of the polemic in theology that is called into requisi- 
tion, in preparing a worthy commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

If Dr. Hackett’s commentary were perfect in each of these 
respects, it would be more than a human production. No 
unbiassed judge, however, will hesitate to place it at the 
head of all that have yet appeared, or that may be expected 
soon to appear, as combining great excellencies in every de- 
partment of the commentator’s work. In the first depart- 
ment, Dr. Hackett had the advantage, in his first edition, 
of the unsurpassed chronological deductions suggested by 
Paley in his Horae Paulinae; and the judicious use made 
by our author of those masterly criticisms has added a pe- 
culiar richness to his work. The second edition has been 
greatly enriched, also, by well-selected quotations from the 
geographical and historical collections made by Howson, as 
well as by observations made by himself during his recent 
visit to Palestine. In the second or exegetical department 
of his work, Prof. Hackett was of course at home; for bib- 
lical scholars of every denomination have long since been 
satisfied that if any one were competent to the peculiar task of 
making a commentary on the Acts, which should be not only 
up to, but in advance of the present facilities for verbal criti- 
icism, he was the man. In the third department, which 
belongs to the logician and rhetorician, it is probably only 
those who have been long conversant with him as pupils or 
companions, that have perceived the natural bent and grasp 
of Dr. Hackett’s mind. The verbal critic is not always a 
clear analyzer ; but only he who by nature has great powers 
of analysis, has those combined qualifications essential to 
the interpretation of the letter of Scripture. The discerning 
pupils of Prof. Hackett have long been accustomed to prize 
his unpublished analyses of the writings studied under him ; 
even when impatient, some of them, of the minutiz of verbal 
criticism. In the department of the theologian, moreover, 
that same nice balancing of mind essential to clear analysis 
has marked Dr. Hackett as an instructor. In those great 
principles brought to view, for instance, in the Epistie to 
the Romans, the divine law to be fulfilled, and the divine 
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counsel in allowing man to break it, atonement, in its con- 
sistency with divine justice, and regeneration in its harmony 
with the divine unchangeableness, the long conflict of sin 
in the renewed soul, and the certainty of the final triumph 
of grace, the sovereign unaccountableness of God, and the 
dependent accountability of man,—in these great principles 
which human reason and philosophy always have made and 
always will make to be conflicting, while at the same mo- 
ment human consciousness declares them to be both alike 
true in experience,—he that in these great principles can 
show how the Gospel revelation holds at check the one truth 
by the other, and eradicates the partial spirit in us which 
makes us think they conflict because we cannot harmonize 
them,—he that can do this effectually in a class of eager, 
young critics, is theologically prepared to balance the doc- 
trinal difficulties suggested in the book of the Acts. 

Turning now to each of the departments alluded to, the 
reviewer will naturally seek a few illustrations ; either for 
commendation, or for the utterance of a difference of opin- 
ion. The departments of biblical geography and history 
have been less directly within the field of Dr. Hackett’s 
study than any other ; in fact it is a field which, if it be cul- 
tivated as a favorite, is liable to absorb the mind so com- 
pletely with its unlimited range, as to crowd out other stud- 
ies essential to a commentator. ‘Thus the work of Howson, 
which is invaluable in this department, is valueless in every 
other. An omission of some importance by Dr Hackett, 
one of questionable character it is yranted, seems to demand 
notice from an honest reviewer. 

Through the great influence and eminence of Dr. Robin- 
son in the department of biblical geography, an important 
principle of geographical research has been revived; which 
in the hands of American and German visitors to Palestine 
since his first visit to that country, has been employed with 
marked justness and success. That principle is, ‘‘ That na- 
tive tradition as to lecalities in Palestine is as valuable as in 
any other country.’’ The fact that a tradition as to a sacred 
place is held in esteem from religious reverence, does not 
alter its character, any more than the exercise of the mind 
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on Christian truth, prompted by a religious motive, is to be 
denounced as any less legitimate than an exercise of the 
same mind on any other subject. he geographical tradi- 
tions of Palestine are to be examined just like those of any 
other land. Because they are in everybody's mouth, they 
are not to be suspected, any more than are the legends of 
our own Mount Vernon, Independence Hall, Plymouth 
Rock, or Bunker’s Hill, because everybody, without any 
reading of the written book, tells the same story in the 
main about them. Because they are old, they are none the 
Jess certain ; for Plymouth Rock is as well known as Bunk- 
er’s Hill; the battle-fields of Waterloo, Plateea and Mara- 
thon are all alike fixed ; and Washington is no nearer and 
no better known to the American, than is Alfred to the 
Englishman, Cesar to the Roman, Pericles to the Greek, 
and than is Abraham now to the Jew, Christian or Moham- 
medan, whose native land and ancestry are the home where 
he lived, and the stock to which he gave birth. 

The only uncertainty possible about such traditions is that 
we may not have the native tradition. In the case of local- 
ities in Palestine there are three sources of confirmation, 
which, if they all conspire in giving the same testimony, a 
moral certainty, the strongest possible, is attained. These 
are, the universal concurrence of tradition among all classes 
of persons; the agreement of their traditional statements 
with those of the successive chain of writers on biblical ge- 
ography in Palestine, which from the days of the earliest 
Christians down, have been successively left on record , and 
finally, the harmony of all these with the Scripture account. 
The value of the historical traditions of the Jews and early 
Christians Prof. Hackett allows ;as seen in his comment on 
the tradition that the law, as mentioned in Stephen’s speech, 
was given ‘‘ by disposition of angels.’’—(Comm. p. 143.) 
The inspired disciples of Christ certainly recognized their 
value ; as Stephen, when he spoke of Moses as ‘ learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’’—Acts vii. 22; as Paul, 
mentioning the names of ‘‘ Jannes and Jambres,’’ the Egypt- 
jan wise men, who contended with Moses.—2. Tim. iii. 8 ; 
as Peter, when he alludes to Lot’s trial at Sodom, and 
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Noah’s preaching accompanied by Christ in spirit.—2 Pet. 
ii. 5, 7; as Jude, mentioning Enoch as an early prophet of 
the final judgment,—Jude 14; and as John, alluding to 
Balaam’s infidelity, after his compelled prophecy in favor 
of Israel,—Rev. ii. 14; all of which are specimens of the 
many tributes to the value of unwritten historic traditions 
of Palestine in the apostles’ day. 

The place of Christ’s ascension is one such mentioned in 
the Acts The spot fixed by permanent and unvarying tra- 
dition is from the summit of Olivet. This seems an appro- 
ptiate place, in view of the city and of half Palestine. It 
is sustained by the earliest notices of Christian writers ; the 
very men who are relied upon to fix the locations of other 
historical places of interest. Jerome, for example, who 
came from Rome, and spent forty years in Palestine in Con- 
stantine’s day, only about three hundred years after the gos- 
pel incidents occurred, and came there for the purpose of 
gathering them up, Jerome twice mentions this fact. In 
his commentary on Zech. xiv. 4, he figuratively speaks of it 
thus :—‘‘ Et ipse mons Olivarum, in quo stant pedes Domini, 
contra Jerusalem est, et ad Orientem ; unde oritur sol jus- 
titie.’’ In his commentary on Mark xiv. 26, he mentions 
the same without figure, thus :—‘‘ In monte Oliveti Jesus 
tenetur ; et inde ad coelos ascendit.’’ That Jerome, who 
was a most careful commentator, reconciled this with Luke’s 
narrative, there can be no doubt; but, in the absence of his 
explanation, we may readily find one. In Luke’s Gospel 
we read, (xxiv. 50) that Jesus led his disciples out ‘ as far 
as to Bethany.’’ The towns of Palestine, and of the East gen- 
erally, are, and always have been compact, walled fortress- 
es, some two or three miles apart. The intervening coun- 
try, without any house or barn, belongs to these towns ; 
each having its prescribed territory about it. Herod, to 
make sure of assassinating Christ, ordered all the children 
in Bethlehem and ‘‘ the coasts thereof’’ to be put to death ; 
children of the shepherds and laboring people, who had 
gone far out of the town to their day’s employ. The terri- 
tory of Jerusalem, which was just north of Judah, in the 
border of Benjamin, was bounded by a line that ran on the 
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south through the well En-Rogel.—See Josh. xv. 7, 8 and 
18 ; xviii. 16. Its eastern border would naturally be about 
half way to Bethany, marked by the summit of Olivet. 
The border of Bethany, as naturally, would come up to the 
same boundary, as there was no intervening town. It is 
not necessary, therefore, in order to meet the conditions of 
the first statement of Luke, the one in his Gospel, to sup- 
pose that Jesus led his disciples farther than the spot now 
shown, and held in a tradition which was fixed, even in 
Jerome’s day, as the place whence he ascended. The sec- 
ond mention of Luke (Acts i. 12) is yet more confirmatory 
of the tradition. ‘‘ Why,’’ we naturally ask, ‘‘ why should 
Luke make this second and differing statement, unless he 
has some new information to give, something explanatory 
of his previous declaration ?’’ Here seems to be a particular 
description, designed to limit a general one. He had said 
before, Jesus led his disciples ‘‘ as far as to Bethany ;’’ and 
now he mentions (since it would, in after days, be a point 
worthy to excite interested inquiry) the precise point on the 
border of Bethany, the naturally chosen spot for this most 
august of all the scenes of his earthly life. This is a point 
of minor importance, doubtless, except to him who has 
learned to place an estimate, perhaps too high, on the value 
of a historic faith. Dr. Hackett was inspired by it as he 
stood in the valley of Hinnom where Judas hung, and in 
the valley beneath Ebal, where Joseph’s brethren were bur- 
ied ; we could only wish it had allowed him to bring to 
mind the rich memories recorded by the early Christian 
writers, as to the spots where Cornelius and the eunuch 
were baptized, and as to the topography of Jerusalem relat- 
ing to the baptism of the three thousand, and the escape of 
Peter from prison. Perhaps, however, it is the tinge of an 
over enthusiasm that would ask this; and the better bal- 
ance of a thorough scholar that has declined it. We are 
sure, however, that this suggestion will not mar at all the 
merit of a work in which almost every one of the hundreds 
of points of thrilling historical interest are touched with the 
pen of a master; for Dr. Hackett’s descriptions have none 
of the cumbrous detail of a Howson. They are sketched 
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with the skill of an artist who in a sentence can give the 
full picture. Amid the rich history of individual charac- 
ter, so far as it is essential to the full exposition of the in- 
spired narrative, given by Dr. Hackett, we could have de- 
sired a fuller statement, ope more in detail, of the intellect- 
ual attainments of Agrippa, which led the honest as well 
as courteous apostle to compliment him so highly. These, 
however, are matters so slight that no general student 
would perhaps remark them ; and if he did, the almost uni- 
form richness in this field would make him readily overlook, 
if it did not hide the occasional omission. 

The chronology of the Acts has been most thoroughly 
worked out by Dr. Hackett’s laborious study and compar- 
ison; and this feature of his book is one of its chief excel- 
lences. In the introduction is a full analysis of the history, 
arranged in chronological order, which must have cost years 
of investigation to adjust. In the speech of Stephen, the 
author reconciles the varying statements of Stephen and of 
Paul to the Galatians on the stay of Israel in Egypt. On 
the address of Paul at Antioch, (chap. xiii.) he finds occa- 
sion to unravel the intricate chronology of the history of the 
Judges. All along through his work, he improves every 
opportunity to establish and illustrate the succession of 
time, and order of events, which enables him to give such 
life and consistency of connection to the labors with the 
tongue and the pen of the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Such labors are not at first appreciated by the Bible stu- 
dent. When, however, the youthful preacher, disheartened 
by that opposition which comes from depravity in himself, 
in his Christian brethren, and from men of the world, and 
desponding especially because of his tardy efficiency in his 
work, learns the fact, and catches the necessary inference, 
that even converted Saul for six long years could not get 
people to hear him, though they would hear Ananias, Bar- 
nabas, and the uneducated of Christ's first apostles ; and 
that with all the culture of his finished education, no effi- 
ciency attended his preaching until Barnabas, six years af- 
ter his conversion, brought him to Antioch, such a flood of 
light and comfort breaks on the young pastor’s pathway, 
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that he feels assured it comes only from that God who in- 
spired that narrative. So through every stage of his after 
life, we reach the lesson of each page only as we know Paul’s 
age, and circumstances, and relations to each church he ad- 
dresses. And when at length we see him in his second im- 
prsionment, (the fact of which Dr. Hackett has so well es- 
tablished,) when we are reminded of his advanced age and 
growing infirmities, by his sending as far as Troas for a 
Roman coat left there, (a coat which he could hardly have 
possessed, unless he had been at Rome to buy it, and which 
he would not have sent for several years after being there, 
as he must have done had he suffered only one imprison- 
ment, preceding which he had been prisoner at Caesarea two 
years, and a year or two on his voyage to Rome,) when es- 
pecially we see the days of the great apostle’s superannu- 
ation, the never-resting preacher shut out from preaching, 
but now filling up his days with prayers on his knees for 
every church and for every individual in whom he had ever 
been interested, while he writes them many a letter of in- 
struction and comfort, when such inferences as these break 
on our minds from the bare chronology of the Acts of the 
Apostles, we know not how to express our indebtedness to 
the laborious and faithful scholar who has drawn out that 
chronology for our practical benefit. 

The department of verbal criticism belongs to the study 
of Dr. Hackett’s life. It depends, however, much on the 
character of the man, whether his pages are made misty 
and muddy by his study, or are made to sparkle and glow 
with a clear, attractive light. The lowest, though indis- 
pensable gift of compiling must belong to a commentator ; 
yet it does not make him an interpreter, to be able to tell 
q #ll that any or everybody ever said about the meaning of 
words, while he himself seems to have no power to decide 
between many opinions, and only succeeds in completely 
beclouding the common sense of his reader, which other- 
wise might of itself have reached some sensible conclusion. 
W ith the patience of the compiler must be united a dis- 
criminating, independent judgment, which can balance he- 
tween differing statements, and which has the spirit to avow 
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its decision. This again is to be held in check by a respect 
for the judgments of others better qualified on some points 
to form a correct opinion; otherwise the independent critic 
may examine the opinions of his predecessors only to show 
his superior skill in inventing some novelty different from 
all that ever preceded him. There is therefore required yet, 
farther in an interpreter, an imaginative, creative power of 
mind, which can transplant the commentator back, so as to 
live in the days not only of the original inspired writer, 
but of each one of the succession of men who have studied 
and written upon the sacred record ; so that the new student 
may see with the eyes of all that have preceded him, and be 
able to discern by comparison their individual faults and 
excellencies ; then to separate the lines of truth from those 
of error ; and finally to blend all these into one conception 
of his own, which shall be a living picture, adapted to 
meet, and arrest, and enchain the mind for which he spe- 
cially writes. All these united, patience in investigation, 
a respect for other minds, yet a judgment that is indepen- 
dent, an imagination to create a whole from the parts gath- 
ered, and above all a spirit that has a deep Christian expe- 
rience of its own, which gives it the zest of a personal 
love, and a child-like leaning upon a guidance from the 
divine Spirit, these make a commentator who is an inter- 
preter indeed of the lively oracles of God. 

The author’s reverence for able scholars that have pre- 
ceded him, shows itself in his respectful dedication of his 
work to Tholuck, so distinguished as a biblical writer and 
teacher. Paley is quoted at length whenever his inimitable 
deductions are more to the point than anything else that 
could be said ; and Howson, whose work has appeared since 
the first edition of Dr. Hackett’s book was prepared, is al- 
lowed to be the head of his particular department of illus- 
tration ; while, also, all Dr. Hackett has to say upon many 
an important passage he allows Neander, Tholuck, or an- 
other of kindred ability, to say for him. At the same time, 
he himself is the master spirit that guides and controls all ; 
calling up a witness of the past or present, just as his read- 
ers seem to need one; but being himself the great interpre- 
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ter, prepared at every point to be the reader’s most trusted 
guide. The extended research of the author leads him back 
even to the Rabbinical and later Jewish writers, to illus- 
trate such a point as the question on Acts xxvi. 10, whether 
Paul had a vote in the Jewish Sanhedrim ; and when Fes- 
tus consults his council as to Paul’s appeal to Cesar, the 
writers on Roman law are brought in for explanation. 
His readiness to take an independent position shows itself 
in opposing, without*even argument, Neander’s ‘‘surpris- 
ing’ view of the gift of tongues ; in his alike unargued de- 
cision that the choice of Matthias to the apostleship was a 
valid and divine appointment; in his brief, but well-sus- 
tained conclusion that the serving of tables, mentioned as 
the deacons’ office, is there only the providing for the tables 
of the needy, not the attending to money-tables, or to finan- 
cial matters in general; and in his deciding against critics 
generally, that John’s service as minister to Paul and Bar- 
nabas was in the work of preaching. Yet this prompt com- 
mittal is not arbitrary; it is the result of that self-confi- 
dence which is necessary to a mind conscious of having 
thoroughly examined a subject, and judiciously weighed all 
the testimony on either side. This careful effort to give 
due attention to each weight thrown into either scale, and 
then to make the right final decision, is seen in his com- 
ments on the expression, ‘‘cloven tongues ;”’ (ii. 3;) on the 
particle rendered ‘‘when,’’ instead of in order that; (iil. 
19;) on the prepositions ‘‘into’’ and ‘‘ out of,’’ in the ac- 
count of the eunuch’s baptism ; (vili. 38, 39 ;) on the mean- 
ing of the word rendered ‘‘to hear’’ in the narrative of 
Paul’s conversion, which has, as its correlate in other 
tongues, the sense of “‘to understand ;’’ (ix. 7;) and, not 
to multiply examples farther, on the use of the imperfect 
tense ‘‘ was compelling’’ in Paul’s statement of his attempts 
to seduce the Christians to blaspheme, though the very 
wording seems to suggest that the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful.—(xxvi. 11.) This minuteness of thorough scholar- 
ship, however, is accompanied by the rare and incomparable 
merit in an author, conciseness. As an example, we quote 
the comment on xii. 2,—aviuse payaien, slew him with the 
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sword, beheaded him. The article fails, because the idea is 
general, abstract; compare ix. 12. W. §xix.1. ‘On the 
mode of execution among the Jews, see Jahn’s Archeol. 
§257. Agrippa had the power of life and death, since he 
administered the government in the name of the Romans. 
See the note on vii. 59. The victim of his violence was 
James the Elder, a son of Zebedee, and brother of John.— 
(Matt. iv. 21; x. 2; Mark i. 19, &c.) He is to be distin- 
guished from James the Younger, the kinsman of the Lord, 
(Gal. i. 19,) who is the individual meant under this name 
in the remainder of the history.—(xvil. ; xv. 13; xxi. 18.) 
The end of James verified the prediction that he should 
drink of his Master’s cup; see Matt. xx. 23. Husebius (ii. 
9) records a tradition that the apostle’s accuser was con- 
verted, by his testimony, and beheaded at the same time 
with him. ‘‘ The accuracy of the sacred writer,’’ says Pa- 
ley, ‘‘in the expression which he uses here, is remarkable. 
There was no portion of time for thirty years before, or ever 
afterwards, in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a per- 
son exercising that authority in Judea, or to whom that title 
could be applied, except the last three years of Herod’s life, 
within which period the transaction here recorded took 
place.’? The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who is men- 
tioned in Acts xxv. 13, did not embrace Judea.’’ Itis diffi- 
cult to conceive how such a flood of light from varied sources, 
biblical criticism, history, Jewish and Christian, ancient 
and modern, testimony from sacred and profane authors, 
could be brought together in fewer words, and with so little 
parade of scholarship. This excellence, however, of our 
author is liable to go to the opposite extreme of too great 
brevity, and consequent obscurity. There are very few, 
even among Bible students, who would not wish more aid 
from so able an interpreter on such points as these; on the 
Messianic titles, -‘the Holy and the Just One ;’’ (iii. 143) 
on the expression, ‘‘ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost ;’’ 
(vii. 51;) and on the meaning of the author in using the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ temporal sense,’’ as applied to the word which 
he renders ‘‘earnest’’ instead of ‘* unceasing.’’—(xii. 5.) 
Yet the clue to all that is needed from an interpreter is 
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given to the real scholar ; and the important rule of bestow- 
ing charity, ‘‘ That aid is best that aids least,’’ is true of 
other than paupers who lack food for the body. 

The author’s duty as a critic leads him to an occasional 
discussion as to the authority of the text adopted in our 
English version. He hesitates between the testimony in 
favor of receiving and rejecting the text of (viii. 37); but 
decides against the word rendered ‘‘ ran in among.’’— 
(xiv. 14.) 

It is the characteristic of a genuine verbal critic that he 
analyzes principles as well as facts, and gives the meaning 
of ideas with the same skill that he shows in explaining 
words. It is the mere compiler, the copyist from other 
commentators, that, having no independent views of his 
own as to the detail of his work, has no comprehensive con- 
ception of the scope of the sacred writer or speaker. <A true 
commentator will study to gain the connection of thought, 
as well as the meaning of individual words and sentences. 
A commentator is not indeed to be a preacher, giving an 
analysis uf a sermon, on every passage or paragraph ; for 
though such a commentator as Henry is indeed an aid to a 
certain class of minds, it is better for most preachers not to 
have such a help to lean upon. But there is a connection 
of thought even in the traveler’s notes of a journey ; much 
more in the oration of a close thinker. Luke’s narrative 
and Paul’s addresses alike need to be analyzed; for the 
writer of travels and the arguer on Christian doctrines have 
alike an end in view in their addresses to the reader and 
hearer. Dr. Hackett has studied the various characters in- 
troduced by Luke, until he seems to be living with and 
looking at them. ‘To convey his own impression, imagina- 
tion is called legitimately into exercise ; and pictures of fic- 
tion (used in its original sense) give the truth. Sometimes 
wit and humor are of best and of legitimate service; for as 
it is a principle of art, that a statue must be a little over 
size to seem natural, so human actions must be a little over- 
drawn, to make our dull minds catch the idea thus made to 
stand out from others associated with it. 

The idea of the sacred writer in many a separate, discon- 
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nected statement, is brought out by the imaginative com- 
mentator. After a page or two of learned and able com- 
ment on Luke’s language about Judas, (i. 18,) the clear 
idea of his peculiar and difficult form of statement breaks 
out, and is fastened on the mind by the author’s sugges- 
tion, borrowed from Fritzshe, that the language is intended 
to be a sarcasm, an ‘: acerba irrisio, bringing the motive 
and the result into pointed antithesis to each other: This 
man thought to enrich himself by his treachery ; but all 
that he gained was that he got for himself a field where 
blood was paid for blood.’’ As the witticism of Luke gives 
us a picture of truth the most vivid, so does the occasional 
wit of the commentator. It requires more than the study 
of a Gill, and genius added to that study, to picture, for 
instance, after this style, Gailio’s looking on while the Jews 
beat their own ruler. The imperfect tense of the verb used, 
“eunrov,” Dr. Hackett remarks, ‘*‘ shows how thorough a beat- 
ing Sosthenes received. It may not be wronging Gallio to sus- 
pect that he looked through his fingers and enjoyed the scene. 
The whole scene of an incident, as the author has conceived 
it, is pictured by a graphic comparison ; as on ix. 26, ‘‘ The 
sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle of Christians, 
claiming to be one of them, would have been something 
like this return of Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disci- 
ple ;’’ and as on xiv. 9, ‘‘ Here the missionaries repaired to 
the market, or some other place of public resort, (compare 
xvii. 17,) and there entered into conversation with such as 
they could induce to listen. ‘The scene reminds us of the 
manner in which those who carry the same message of sal- 
vation to the heathen, at the present day, collect around 
them groups of listeners in Burmah and Hindostan.’’ It 
is a rare thing with the profound student, that he finds the 
poets fitted to give the best comment on Scripture narrative ; 
but certainly no one could speak better on xxi. 1 than Mil- 
ton, in his Christmas Hymn. ‘‘ The oracles are dumb,’’ 
&c. It requires study to get the true view of Paul’s con- 
duct before Ananias ; (xxiii. 5 ;) but genius, added to a deep 
personal Christian experience, alone could picture it thus; 
-¢ Paul admits that he had been thrown off his guard; the 
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insult had touched him to the quick, and he had spoken 
rashly. But what can surpass the grace with which he re- 
covered his self-possession, the frankness with which he ac- 
knowledged his error? If his conduct in yielding to the 
momentary impulse was not that of Christ himself under a 
similar provocation, (John xvili. 22, 23,) certainly the 
manner in which he atoned for his fault was Christ-like.’’ 

This same creative power, which is that of every discov- 
erer, whether it be in physical or spiritual science, gives 
skill to the commentator in analyzing the extended ad- 
dresses recorded in Luke’s narrative. A complete study of 
Jewish traditions and philosophizing, as learned from Jose- 
phus, Philo and the Rabbis might give the materials for an 
analysis of the speech of Stephen at Jerusalem ; but it is the 
added skill of a Newton which can seize the clue of the la- 
byrinth, and follow it backward and forward till the whole 
intricacy is made clear, and the entire work can be mapped 
down for the guidance of others. On this most difficult 
part of his work, the author’s rarest qualities as an inter- 
preter are taxed. He first modestly states his own view, 
with the leading reason for it ; then presents succintly that 
of Neander, of Olshausen, of Luger, and of Bauer, partly 
concurrent and partly conflicting with his own; and then 
he goes through his comments, balancing opinions as he 
proceeds. He regards Stephen’s object, in the main, to be 
two fold; to show that his accusers’ view, not his own, of 
the old dispensation, was inconsistent with the scope of the 
Old Testament teaching ; but more to show that it was the 
depravity of the heart which induced this intellectual error ; 
a depravity belonging to human nature, seen in their fath- 
ers, to remove which was the very object of the Gospel. In 
the analyses of Peter’s and Paul’s various speeches, though 
less difficult, Dr. Hackett has done a service which will be 
appreciated by those desirous to fulfil the injunction, ‘‘rightly 
dividing the word of truth.”’ 

The broader and more difficult work of harmonizing dif- 
fering and distant parts of the extended narrative, of match- 
ing upon these the allusions to the same incidents met with 
in the epistles, and thus making one consistent and com- 
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plete whole, belongs to the highest order of intellect ; for 
a Paley must have the two-fold power of a Newton ; the pow- 
er of all comprehensive synthesis united with that of minute 
and.careful analysis. In this department of the author's 
work, the following, among numerous examples, will strike 
the student ; the harmonizing of the two accounts of Paul’s 
conversion ; (see ix. 7;) the admirable concurrence of Acts 
xix. 6 and 19 with 2 Cor. xi. 25 as to the single instance 
of Paul’s being stoned ; the fixing of Paul’s visit to Ilyri- 
cum, (Rom. xv. 19,) at the period mentioned Acts xx. 2; 
and the comparison of the phraseology of Paul’s address, 
Acts xx. 17—35, with similar expressions scattered through 
his various epistles. The labor of days in collecting the 
materials, and the reveries of nights in collating them, is 
condensed often: into a brief paragraph ; but these mustard- 
like seeds of instruction will, in a faithful Christian preach- 
er’s hands, prove the germ of trees under whose shade 
scores of Christian converts will find shelter, and of whose 
fruits hundreds of Christian hearers will partake. 

In the department of the theologian the commentator 
should be thoroughly versed, yet no partisan. It is to be 
regretted, that some of our otherwise able commentators 
can see only their own peculiar principles in the pages of 
the sacred writers ; that such an one as Guyse, for instance, 
who penetrates to the very marrow of Paul’s reasoning, is 
so haunted with the vision of the Judaizing teachers, whom 
Paul often, it is true, had in his eye, but against whom he 
was not a constant controversialist. We need not pass in 
review other eminent and more modern Bible interpreters, 
who have their own favorite theories to maintain, as one 
great end in their Scripture study. Dr. Hackett is remark- 
ably free from anything like a dogmatic or sectarian spirit. 
Upon Acts ii. 23, the relation of the divine foreknowledge and 
purpose are clearly stated, but not argued; on x. 35, the 
nature of righteousness prior to faith in Christ, and on xiii. 
39, the relation of obedience to the ceremonial law under 
the Gospel, are distinctly conceived; and in their appro- 
priate place, the leading principles of the Gospel in its doc- 


trine are brought clearly but naturally to view. The sim-. 
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plicity of the external organization of the primitive Church 
is often alluded to; as on xiii. 3, and xiv. 23; but only as 
Neander or Whately have stated it. The author has per- 
haps allowed too much force to the fact of Paul’s occasion- 
ally laboring for his support, as at Corinth and Ephesus ; 
(see on xvill. 3, and xx. 35;) for Paul intimates that it was 
with himself even not a rule, but an exception, and only fol- 
lowed for a brief time, since he says to the Corinthians, ‘‘I 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them to do you serv- 
ice. And when I was present with you, and wanted, I was 
chargeable to no man; for that which was lacking to me 
the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied,’’ a dec- 
laration which plainly makes Paul’s example no exception 
to the universal law of ministerial support, established as 
the rule of the Christian Church by Christ and his apostles. 
Some might have desired a more extended discussion of the 
subject of the ordinances of the Christian Church, particu- 
larly of the ordinance of baptism ; in reference to which the 
views of the author are conformed to the letter and spirit of 
the New Testament. This, however, is the last of all sub- 
jects on which much need be said by a commentator. At 
every point where the sacred text demands it, the character 
of the primitive ordinance is briefly and unhesitatingly 
stated ; and the questions of infant baptism and of re-bap- 
tism are discussed with scholar-like criticism of the text, 
and quotations from able German commentators, on Acts 
xvi. 15 and 19; and xviil. 25 to xix. 5. 

It is proper, in closing, to allude to the excellent typo- 
graphy of the work we have thus reviewed. But a single 
error of the types has been observed ; a case of misspelling 
on page 352. The reputation of the house of Gould & Lin- 
coln is, in this department, of the first order. A book that 
is to be on a student’s table for years, deserves to be in a 
style of paper, type and binding such as will be a comfort 
to the eye. 

We part from this fond re-sitting at the feet of an old 
teacher, with the conviction of early years strengthened ; 
that such rare capacities and acquisitions for the work of 
Scripture interpretation as those of Dr. Hackett, should not 
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be confined and cloistered in the recitation room. The in- 
stitution with which he is connected can do itself and the 
Christian Church no greater service, than not only to allow 
him the leisure, but to press upon him the duty of following 
up his work so well begun. The Acts of the Apostles is 
the book of all others to test all the varied excellencies ne- 
cessary to the commentator, who shall be equal to the pres- 
ent advance in biblical science. Others may excel in one 
or more departments; but the combination, when found, 
should be put to good employ. 


Articte [V.—PLATO ON ATHEISM. 


Tat part of Plato’s works known as The Laws, consists 
of twelve books. Each book contains a set of laws for the 
regulation of a State, and these laws are intermingled with 
sundry reasonings and exhortations. The Tenth Book, 
though bearing no distinctive title in the original, is often very 
conveniently and appropriately referred to as PLato ConTRA 
Atueos. It has Preface and Laws. The Preface, flying 
through pretty much the whole book, bears about the same 
relation to the Laws, as a coachman’s whip-lash to the 
snapper :—all the more terrible is the cut. 

This Tenth Book of the Laws is inferior to the Pheedon. 
It has little of its artistic elegance, none of its dramatic 
power. In the Phedon, we are transported to the prison: 
we hear Socrates, as he sits on his bed, discoursing as no 
other man, without a revelation from the Father of lights, 
could discourse ; and we see him, while the sun is yet lin- 
gering on the hills, drink the hemlock and die—die believ- 
ing that death will introduce him intu the society of the 
good. 

But apart from the absence of this tragic element, the 
vigor of the argument is less. The Dialogue is too much 
like a battle in which all the shots are fired from one side. 
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The characters are three: Clinias, a Cretan, Megillus, a 
Lacedemonian, and an Athenian, whose name is not men- 
tioned. The Athenian is the chief speaker. Clinias and 
Megillus listen and assent. We have no marches and 
countermarches, no sudden blasts of the trumpet, no charges, 
no close, hand-to-hand engagements, no retreats, no sur- 
renders. ‘To get these, we must go to the Phedon. 

But let us not complain. Plato was now old, and old or 
young, he could not have another dying Socrates for a char- 
acter. There is but one Elegy over Saul and Jonathan in 
the Old Testament: there is but one story of the Prodigal 
Son in the New Testament; and there was an objective ne- 
cessity that Plato should give us but one Phedon. We 
shall find genius and metaphysical power in the work be- 
fore us, such as, without the Phedon, would have been an 
honor to the Philosopher of the Academy. 

Is the Athenian the Socrates of the Dialogue? Prof. Lewis 
would answer in theaffirmative. Some think that he stands 
for Plato himself. Prof. Woolsey, in dissenting from the 
opinion of Prof. Lewis, speaks thus: ‘‘ The Athenian in the 
Laws is quite an abstraction, without that playful irony and 
many of those delicate traits which are so delightful in the 
Platonic Socrates. The scene, moreover, is laid in Crete, 
where Socrates, according to dramatic propriety, should 
not be.’’ * 

We have said that each Book of Plato on Legislation, 
contains laws for the regulation of a State. Buta State is 
supposed to maintain public worship. This Tenth Book, 
therefore, specifies the laws which should be enacted for the 
punishment of crimes against religion. But the laws, as 
we have already hinted, are preceded by an extended pre- 
amble. The preamble is an argument against three classes 
of persons: 1. Those who altogether deny the existence of 
gods ; II. Those who deny the doctrine of Providence: III, 
Those who, while continuing to sin, pretend that the gods 
can be conciliated by sacrifices and prayers. These persons 
may all be classed under the general name of Atheists—a 





* Bib. Sacra, Aug., 1845. 
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classification justified by the consideration, that where there 
is no theoretical, there yet may be much practical, Atheism. 

It will be observed that throughout so much of the trans- 
lation as we shall give, we employ the plural, gods, instead 
of the singular, god. Prof. Lewis suggests that we should 
more faithfully represent the spirit of the Platonic Theol- 
ogy, by using the singular. Very likely, but what we want 
is a correct rendering of Plato’s terms: the interpretation 
isanother thing. Plato uses dcoi, not deds. Was Plato, then, 
a Polytheist? Plato elsewhere teaches the doctrine of one 
Supreme God. This is certain. In the Tenth Book of the 
Laws he evidently believes in many gods. What, then, 
shall we say? ‘To state our opinions, without stopping to 
fortify them, we think that Plato, while a firm believer in 
one Supreme Intelligence, embraced just so much of the pop- 
ular mythology, as taught the existence of a class of intel- 
ligences holding a position between God, properly so called, 
and man. ‘To all these, the one Supreme and the inferior 
alike, he applied the term 60. It would, therefore, be do- 
ing him great injustice, to infer from the use of the plural, 
that he had no belief in one Supreme God. 

Did Plato enjoin the worship of the inferior 900? That 
is the more important question. It cannot be doubted that 
he did. His great mind vacillated between the popular re- 
ligion and the religion of reason and nature ; not on his own 
account, but on account of the people. He has no Bible. 
His moral nature revolts from Atheism. If he sweeps off all 
traces of the people’s religion, the people will become Athe- 
ists: so he must have thought. 

We have only to remark, that the text which we have 
used is that furnished by Prof. Lewis in an edition of the 
Harpers, 1845, it being the text of Bekker & Ast. We re- 
gret that we had not Stalbaum’s. We have taken adyan- 
tage of afew valuable suggestions of Prof. Woolsey’s in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

After a few preliminary thoughts, expressed chiefly by 
the Athenian, the Dialogue proceeds thus : 


Cun. Does it not, then, seem easy to say, with truth, that there are 


gods? 
ATHEN. How? 
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Crm. First, earth, and sun, and all the stars, and the seasons, so 
beautifully arranged, divided into years and months, shew it; and it is 
easy to affirm it, ‘because all Greeks, as well as Barbarians, believe that 
there are gods. 

Atuen. I at least fear, O blessed, the depraved—for surely I could 
never say that I stand in awe of them ,—lest they despise you. For you 
do not know the cayse of their depravi ity, but you think that their souls 
rush impetuously ¢ an impious life only through the moral weakness 
that results from pleasures and lusts. 

Cui. But what cause might there be, O Stranger, besides these? 

Aruen. Almost what, as you live away from them, you could not al- 
together know, but which would be concealed from you. 

Cin. What is this, pray, of which you are now speaking ? 

Arnen. A certain very grievous ignorance, which seems to be the 
greatest wisdom. 

Cun. How say you? 

Aruen. We have stories embodied in writing, which, as I under- 
stand, you, through virtue of your polity, have not: some of the writers 
discoursing about gods in poetry, and some in prose ; some that are most 
ancient, how arose the first nature of Heaven and other things; but oth- 
ers, advancing from the discussion of the origin of things, discourse, 
briefly, upon the genealogy of gods, and, the gods having come into be- 
ing, upon their mutual intercourse. These things, whether they are in 
any other respect well or not well for those who hear them, it is not easy 
to find fault with, since they are old. Yet in respect to those parts 
which treat of service and honor due to parents, I, at least, could never 
speak in praise, either as being useful, or at all rightly said. Let, then, 
I pray, what pertains to the ancients be dismissed and bidden farewell ; 
and may they be said in such a manner as shall be agreeable to the gods; 
and let the notions of our modern sophists be blamed as the cause of evil. 
This, then, do the words of such men effect; for when you and I declare 
the evidences of the existence of gods, adducing these very things, sun, 
and moon, and stars, and earth, that these are gods and are divine, those 
who are persuaded by these sophists, would say that these are earth and 
stones, and are not at all able to take care of human beings, and these 
things are well crusted over with words for the purpose of persuasion. 

Cir. You have happened, O Stranger, to utter language which 
would be difficult, even on the supposition that there were only one that 
says so; but since there are very many that say so, it must be yet more 
difficult. 

Arnen. What,then, I pray? What may we say? What is it neces- 

sary for us todo? Shall we enter upon a self-defence, as if some one 

were charging us among impious men, they putting us on trial respecting 

this matter of law-1 aking, saying that we do terrible things when legis- 

lating that there are gods? Or, letting them alone, may we direct our 

attention again to the laws, lest even our preamble become longer than 

the laws? 
* 


v 


x ¥* % * % x 


Cur. But, O Stranger, often, considering how brief a period we have 
been together, have we said this very thing, that for the present it is 
quite unnecessary to prefer brevity to length. For no one is hurrying 
us in pursuit, as the saying is. * * *° Therefore, not at all reluc- 
tant, nor in haste, whatever power of persuasion by means of such argu- 
ments we may ever have, keeping nothing back, let us go through the 
subject to the best of our ability. 

Arnen. What you have now said, seems to me to second my wish, 
since you are shewing such eagerness to advance; and it is no longer 
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fitting to delay the discourse. Come, then, how can one speak upon the 
existence of gods without anger? For we cannot tolerate, we must hate, 
those who impose upon us the necessity of entering upon such discuss- 
ions. For they do not believe the myths, which, from early childhood, 
while still nourished upon milk, they were accustomed to hear both from 
nurses and mothers—myths such as were spoken in song, both sportive 
and serious, together also with sacrifices, hearing their pre aye rs and see- 
ing the accompanying sights, the performance of which even the young 
most cheerfully see and hear, their parents sacrificing with the greatest 
seriousness, being earnestly engaged for themselves as well as for thea, 
conversing, in prayers and supplications, with gods as having existence 
in the highest sense; and, at the rising and setting of sun and moon, 
hearing and seeing the prostrations and adorations both of Greeks and 
all Barbarians, in ‘every species of adversity and in prosperity, not as if 
the gods were not, but as if they were, in the highest possible sense, and 
by no means permitting the suspicion that they are not. 

Now, so many as, despising all these things not from one sufficient 
reason, as all would say that have even a small measure of intelligence, 
compel us to affirm what we affirm,—these men how can any one, when 
imparting instruction upon the first point of theology,—the existence of 
gods,—admonish in gentle terms? But we must make the venture. 
For itis not, surely, necessary that we become insane together, some of 
us through the greediness of pleasure, and some of us through indigna- 
tion against such men. Let there indeed be sume such passionless in- 
struction to those whose minds are so depraved; and let us speak with 
meekness, quenching anger, as if conversing with one of this class thus: 
My child, you are young; and, as time rolls on, it will make you change 
many opinions which you now hold, putting them on the other side. 
Wait, therefore, that you may then become a judge of the greatest mat- 
ters. And the greatest, which you now think to be nothing, is this: 
Having formed correct opinions respecting the gods, to govern our lives 
accordingly. And I should not appear to be faise, should I in the first 
place disclose to you some one great thing of this sort:—that not you 
alone, nor your friends, are the first who have held this opinion respect- 
ing gods; but there have always been more or fewer that have had this same 
disease.* This, accordingly, as happening to many of them, I would say 
to you, that no one that has embraced the opinion that there are not 
gods, has remained of the game opinion till old 1 age.t 

Cun. So far, O as her very beautiful shine have been said to us. 

ATHEN. Undoubtedly, “Megillus and Clinias, ‘but we have ourselves 
unexpectedly fallen upon a wonderful reason. 

Cuin. Of what, pray, do you speak ? 

Aruen. Of that which, by some, is regarded as the wisest of all rea- 
sons. 

Cun. Speak yet more clearly. 

Arnen. Some say, I think, that all things which are becoming, and 
have become, and will become, are, some by nature, some by art, and 
some by chance. 

Cin. Do they not speak well? 

Aruen. It is indeed probable, I think, that sophists speak rightly. 


*In using this metaphor, Plato is not to be understood as referring Atheism, like some 
of our modern philosophers, to some peculiarity of brain or temperament. Plato never 
apologizes for sin. 

¢t Let us regard Plato as defending, not Polytheism in distinction from Theism, but Po- 
lytheism in distinction from Atheism, and the sentiment that men cannot retain their dis- 
belief in gods till old age will be seen to be one of profound interest. 
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Yet, following them, let us attend to what those of that school may at any 
time chance to be thinking of. 

Cun. By all means. 

Aruen. It seems, they say, that nature, and chance, work out the 
greatest and most beautiful of things, but art the smaller ; which, indeed, 
receiving from nature the origin of gre at and first works, forms and con- 
structs all the smaller things, “whic h, surely, we all denominate artificial. 

Ciin. How say you? 

Arnen. Thus, yet more clearly will I speak. Fire, and water, and 
earth, and air, are all by nature and chance, they say; but by art is none 
of these. And they say, that next after these are produc ‘ed by them the 
bodies of earth, and sun, and moon, and stars, these being altogether 
soulless. And all things, individually, borne by that mighty chance by 
which things that are adapted in some manner to each other, happen to come 
together, heat to cold, or dry to moist, and soft to hard, and all such 
things as by the mixture of things opposite, according to chance, have of 
necessity coalesced,—things thus. individually acted upon, have produced 
the whole univ erse, and all things whatsoever that are in the universe, 
and again animals and all plants,—all seasons being produced from these, 
—not by intelligence, they say, neither by any ood, nor by art, but, as 
we have stated, by nature and chance; and th at art, produc ed afterwards 
from these, itself mortal from things mortal, did subsequently beget cer- 
tain forms of instruction, not part taking very much of truth, but “certain 
images kindred to themselv es, such as painting produces, and music, and 
whatever arts are assistant to these; and if, therefore, the arts produce 
anything which is really excellent, that these are just so many as have 
communicated their own inherent power with that of nature; as, again, 
the healing art, and the agricultural art, and the gymnastic art. It fol- 
lows, therefore, they say, that the art of politics shares some small part 
with nature, but with art much — the positions ef which are not true. 

Cir. How say you? 

Arnen. These men, O blessed, say in the first place, that gods are by 
art, not by nature, but by certain legislative enactments; that they are 
also of different kinds, as those who legislate them into being have sever- 
ally agreed among themselves; and that thus also things beautiful are 
some of them, by nature, and others by law; and that the just is not 
wholly by nature, but that persons continue to differ with one another 
respecting it, and are always changing it; and that each thing becomes 
invested with authority as it is changed and when it is changed, being 
the production of art and the laws, but not surely by any sort of nature, 
Young men, O friends, take all these things of sophists, prose-writers, 
and poets, saying that the most just is whatey er one can win by physical 
force. Whence, also, impiety seizes upon the young, inasmuch as gods 
are not such as the law affirms that we ought to consider them. Seditions 
also arise by means of these things, young men dragging towards that 
mode of life which is alleged to be right according to nature, which is in 
fact a life of tyranny over others, and of freedom from subjection to oth- 
ers according to law. 

Criixn. What an account, O Stranger, have you detailed, and how 
great the injury to young men, both publicly in cities, and in their own 
homes! 

* * * ¥ % * * 

AtHEN. But now, Clinias, speak to me again,—even you; for it is 
necessary that you participate in the discussion. For he who speaks of 
these things, fire, and water, and earth, and air, is in danger of regard- 
ing them as the first of all things, and of calling these very things na- 
ture, and of regarding soul as originating afterwards from these. Nay, 
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he does not seem to be in danger, but he does really indicate these things 
to us in word. 

Cun. Entirely so. 

Aruen. Have we not, then, by Jupiter, discovered, as it were, some 
fountain of the senseless opinions of men, how many soever they are, 
that have touched upon inquiries respecting nature? Consider ; probing 
every argument. For, surely, it makes no slight difference, if they man- 
ifestly lay hold of impious arguments, and auspicating for others, use 
words not well, but erroneously. Thus, accordingly, do these things ap- 
pear to me. 

Crirx. You speak well; but try to tell how. 

AruHen. It seems, then, that we must employ very unusual argu- 
ments. 

Cun. We must not scruple to do so, O Stranger. For I perceive you 
to be of the opinion that you will travel beyond the province of legisla- 
tion, if we resort to arguments of this sort. But if it is by no means 
possible i in any other way than this to produce the harmonious convic- 
tion that the things which have now been said agreeably to usage re- 
specting the gods, are well, we must speak, O admirable friend, even in 
this way. 

Aruen. I would utter as is fitting, though it may not now be quite 
in accordance with custom, some such consideration as this: The rea- 
sonings that render the souls of the impious what they are, have repre- 
sented that that which is the first cause of the generation and corraption of 
all things was produced not first but afterwards , and that which is af- 
terwards before. Whence they bave erred respecting the real existence 
of gods, 

Curn. I do not yet understand. 

Arnen. Soul, my friend, what it is, and what power it has, nearly 
all men are in danger of being ignorant of ; both with respect to its other 
characteristics, and, espec ially, with respect to its generation; that it is 
among the first things, being prior to all bodies, and more than every- 
thing, controls their changes and arrangement. But, if these things are 
so, does it not follow of necessity that the innate powers of the soul 
would be produced before the properties of the body, soul being older 
than body? 

Crin. Of necessity. 

Aruen. Thought, now, and forecast, and mind, and art, and law, 
would be prior to hard, and soft, and heavy, and light; and thus, also, 
the great and first works and doings would be of art, heing among the 
first things; but the things pe rtaining to nature, and nature herself, 
which they incorrectly call “this very thing, would be posterior, and gov- 
erned by art and mind. 

Cun. How? 

Aruen. They are disposed to say, incorrectly, that nature is the or- 
igin of the first things. But if soul shall appear to be first, not fire, nor 
air, but soul, produced among first things, it might almost be said with 
the highest degree of correctness, that these things are so by nature,* 
should any shew that soul is older than body, but otherwise by no 
means, 

Cur. Most truly do you speak. 

Aruey. May we not, then, after this, proceed to just this point? 

Cun. Why not? 

Atuen. Let us, then, guard altogether against deceitful reasoning 


* Plato seems to be here contradicting himself. The passage is a stumbling-block to all 
readers of his works. 
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lest, being of youthful appearance, it beguile us old men, and, escaping, 
make us “ridiculous ; and lest we appear, while aiming at things too 
great, to miss even of the small. Consider, therefore, w hether, as if we 
three had to cross a violently flowing river, and I, happening to be the 
youngest, and being acquainted with many streams, said that it would 
be fitting for me to make the attempt first by myself, leaving you in safety 
to consider if it is fordable for you also who are older, or how it is; and 
it appearing to be so, to call you then to pass over r also with me upon the 
basis of my experience ; but if it were unfordable for you, to let the 
danger come on me, [consider whether in this care, | I should seem to 
speak with reason. ‘Thus, also, the argument which is now about to be 
spoken, is very violent, and, perhaps, almost unfordable in your own 
strength.* Lest, then it shall throw you into dizziness and vertigo, 
rushing on and asking questions of you who are unaccustomed to give 
answers, and afterw ards produce unbecoming and unseemly behavior, it 
really seems to me that I ought not to act thus :—to question first my- 
self, you hearing in safety, and after this, for me to answer again; and 
thus to pass through the whole subject, until we make an end of what 
pertains to the soul, and shew that soul is before body. 

Cin. Most excellently, O Stranger, do you seem to us to have spo- 
ken; and do as you say. 

Aruen. Come, then, if ever we ought to call upon the gods, let us do so 
now. Let us, with all earnestness, call upon them even to demonstrate 
their own existence. And seizing hold as of some secure cable, let us 
enter upon the discussion before us. 





The Athenian now enters upon the most extraordinary 
part of the argument. We do not wonder that he doubt- 
ed whether Clinias and Megillus could ford the stream.— 
We doubt whether he got over himself without considerable 
of the ‘‘ dizziness and vertigo’’ that he thought would over- 
take them. We have translated the argumeat entire, but 
fearing lest we should all drown together, we have endea- 
vored, by condensing it, to secure ourselves against so la- 
ment:ble a consequence. Let us advance :— 

Some things are in motion, and some things are at rest. 
Of motion there are several different kinds. There is cir- 
cular motion and rectilinear motion: there is the increase 
of things and the decrease of things: there is the genera- 
tion of things and the corruption of things. But motion 
may be self-originated, or it may be originated by something 
else. Of all the different kinds of motion, that which is 





* An admirable metaphor, tv express, we do not say, the metaphysical nature of the rea- 
soning which is to be used, but the peculiar sort of metaphysical reasoning. Metaphysical 
reasoning may be distinguished for simplicity and clearness, a remarkable illustration of 
which may be found in the work referred to at the close of this article. It is common to de- 
nounce as ‘‘ metaphysical,” every specimen of writing that happens to be marked for ob- 
scurity. A few gleams from metaphysics would have helped many a stupid chapter. 
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self-originated is ten thousand times superior. Motion which 
is caused by something else, which something else is itself 
caused by something else, and so on, can never be traced, 
however far back we may go, to self-motion. On the con- 
trary, what has self-motion may produce motion in some- 
thing else, and so on from a thousand to ten thousand 
things, and yet none of these things can be said to have any 
other beginning to their motion than the first, which has 
self-motion. Self-motion, then, must be the oldest of all 
motions. What has self-motion has life. Whatever, then, 
has soul has life. 


Arnen. Hold on there! by Jupiter; would you, then, be willing to 
understand three things respecting each thing? 


The three things to which the Athenian refers, are es- 
sence, the notion of essence, and the name. If asked the 
notion of anything, we may give the name; if the name, 
the notion. In each case we mean the same thing. 


Aruen. That now to which we give the name of soul,—what is the 
notion of that? Have we any other notion of it than what was just now 
said, that it is motion able to move itself? 

Cun. Do you say that the very essence, which, surely, we all de- 
nominate souL, has, as its notion, self-motion ? 

Aruen. I do say it. But if this is so, do you yet feel that it has 
not been clearly proved that the soul is the same thing as the first gen- 
eration and motion both of things that are, and of things that will be, 
and of all things, on the contrary, that are opposite to these ?—since it 
surely appeared to be the cause of all change and motion? 

Cun. No; but soul has been most clearly proved to be the oldest of 
all things, and the beginning of motion. 

Aruen. Is not the motion which is produced in one thing by means 
of another, and which never causes a thing to have motion in itself—is 
not this sort of motion second, and the most remote in degree of all such 
numbers, however great, as one might choose to reckon, since it is the 
change of a body which is truly soulless? 

Cun. Right. 

ArHen. Rightly, then, and authoritatively, truly and completely 
have we said that soul was produced before body, but body, ruled accord- 
ng to nature, second and oggpees to the ruling soul. 

Lin. Most truly indeed. 

ArHEeN. We surely remember to have admitted, in the former part of 
the conversation, that if soul should appear to be older than body, the 
properties of soul would also be older than the properties of body. 

Cun. Entirely so. 

Aruen. Now, habits, and tempers, and wishes, and reasonings, and 
true opinions, attention, and memory, must have originated before 
length, and breadth, and depth, and strength of bodies, since soul also 
originated before body. 

Cun. Necessarily. 
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ATHEN. So, then, must we not after this confess that soul is the cause 
of the good, and the beautiful, and the evil, and the base, of just and un- 
just, and all the contraries, since we shall lay it down as the cause of all 
things? 

Cin. Why not? 

Atnen. Must we not, then, say that soul, which pervades and dweus 


in whatever is in any way moved, pervades also the universe? 

Cun. Why not? 

Having thus demolished the materializing Atheist, Plato 
proceeds to the inquiry: Is there one soul? or, are there 
many? His views may be summarily expressed thus : 

There are not less than two souls; the one good, and the 
other able to work out evil. Soul directs all things in 
heaven, and earth, and sea, by her own motions, to which 
are given the names, to will, to consider, to care for, to 
counsel, to think rightly, falsely ; rejoicing, grieving, tak- 
ing courage, fearing, hating, loving. 

Soul also uses and controls all the secondary motions of 
bodies ; as increase, and diminution, and separation, and 
combination ; heat, cold, and heaviness, lightness, hard and 
soft, white and black, sour, and sweet, and bitter. 

If the course of Heaven and all things that are in it, has 
a nature similar to the course of mind, it is manifest that it 
is the best soul that has the care of the entire Cosmos. If 
the course of the heavens proceeds madly and disorderly, 
then it is plain that the evil soul has charge. 

What, then, is the nature of the motion that we predi- 
cate of mind ?—a difficult question. Of all the different 
sorts of motions which we have considered, the spherical is 
most like the course of mind. On the contrary, that kind 
of motion which is never the same, never around the same 
point, this is allied to that which is totally wanting in 
mind. It is not difficult, then, to affirm, nay, it is impious 
to deny, that either one soul having all virtue, or many 
souls, direct these things. Soul, then, since it guides all 
things, may guide sun, and moon, and stars, each by itself. 

But how does soul guide the heavenly bodies? Plato 
gives us three hypotheses: Hither, dwelling within the lu- 
minary, which in appearance only is a circular body, it 
wholly carries it about, as our own soul wholly carries us 
about; or, itself furnished from some external source or 
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other with a highly etherialized body, which is the doctrine 
of some, impels the luminary by force; or, thirdly, being 
itself incorporeal, and having certain other wonderful powers, 
manages it by direct guidance. This soul, whatever may be 
the particular method of its operation, through the heavenly 
bodies, Plato would have every man regard as god.* 

Whether Scov is here to be interpreted as referring to the 
Supreme Ruler, or whether we are to regard it as equiva- 
lent to Sov, an examination of other parts of Plato’s the- 
ology can alone decide. It may be used, as Prof. Lewis 
suggests, not with exclusive reference to the Supreme Rul- 
er, but with reference to the whole class of divine intelli- 
gences, including such. as are indicated in the Old Testa- 
ment, by the term angels. All things, at any rate, accord- 
ing to Plato, are Se» wanen, full of gods—full of divine in- 
telligences. 


We have now arrived at the second general division of 
the Dialogue. 


AtHEN. We must give a word of exhortation to him, who, though ad- 
mitting the existence of gods, denies that they concern themselves in hu- 
man affairs. My excellent friend, as to your opinion that there are gods, 
it is probable that some divine relationship impels you toward that 
which is akin to you, to honor it, and to think that itis; 7 but the fortunes 
of wicked and unjust men in private and in public, not truly prosperous, 
but prosperous only in appearance,—these fortunes, which are improp- 
erly celebrated at once in song and various discourses, impel you, not 
considerately, toward impiety. 

Or, perhaps, seeing men grown old, and unholy even to the end, leav- 
ing their children’s children in the greatest honors,.you are troubled 
now when { observing in the presence of all these things, either by the 
ear, or by being altogether yourself an eye-witness of many impieties 
and terrible things done by some, you see them by reason of these very 
things, arriving from little things at the greatest stretch of power. Then 
it is clear THAT THROUGH YOUR RELATIONSHIP, you cannot, on account of 
these things, blame the gods, as if they were the causes of such evils. 
And, though unable to disrelish the gods, yet, impelled by some folly, 
you have come into this present state, so that you seem to be, but seem to 
look with total indifference upon human affairs. 

That your present opinion may not come into a more advanced state, 
leading to impiety, but that, if possible, we may be able by arguments 
to avert its attack, let us try, connecting the next argument with the one 
just concluded against him who denies the existence of gods, to use it as 
an additional argument. And do you, Clinias and Megillus, success- 





* Seov. + See Prof. Woolsey’s Art., Bib. Sacra, Aug. 1845, 
t¢Stalbaum: Prof. Woolsey. 
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ively answer the young man as before; and should anything difficult fall 
upon the argument, I, just taking you, as lately, will pass you over the 
stream. 


Plato’s views of Divine Provipence, which have been ie- 
garded as among the noblest in the book, are substantially 
these : 

The doctrine of a particular * providence must flow from 
the admission that the gods possess every species of virtue. 
What, then, is meant by the virtue which we are accus- 
tomed to predicate of the gods? Self-control and intelli- 
gence are attributes of virtue: the opposite qualities are at- 
tributes of vice. Courage is an attribute of virtue ; coward- 
ice of vice. The qualities of the one class are base; of the 
other honorable. Whatever is bad pertains to us: neither 
much nor little of what is bad pertains to the gods. Care- 
lessness, and laziness, and effeminacy, cannot be reckoned 
as belonging to the virtue of soul. He that is effeminate, 
and careless, and lazy, whom the poet f declared to be just 
like dock-tailed bees,{ would become hateful to us all. 
We must not, then, say that God has such a nature as he 
himself hates. 

Again, he who neglects small things, whether god or 
man, does so according to two forms: either because inat- 
tention to the little things makes no difference to the whole, 
or, if it does make a difference, the inattention arises 
through indolence and effeminacy. 

Plato supposes both the objectors to admit that the knowl- 
edge of the gods is without limits. He supposes them to 
admit also the power of the gods. All admit the good- 
ness of the gods. But if the gods are good, they can neg- 
lect nothing through indolence and effeminacy. If they are 
wise they can neglect nothing through ignorance. Where 
there is no power, there can be no blame for neglect. Be- 


* We use this epithet in preference to special. The latter, we think, 
should never be applied to providence. Even “the theology of the feel- 
ings” should reject it. The infidel refuses to use it, because he refuses 
to believe the doctrine of divine superintendence. The Christian may 
displace it for the term particular, because he believes the doctrine in a 
higher sense than is indicated by the term special. 


+ Hesiod. t Without a sting, i. e. drones. 
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sides we are the property of the gods, and whether we are 
to be reckoned among the great or the little things, it would 


not be fitting for the gods to neglect what they themselves 
own. 


Next is considered the necessity of little things to great 
things. Physicians, pilots, commanders and _ politicians, 
all find it necessary to practice upon the principle that lit- 
tle things are important to great things. Is God inferior, 
in this respect, to mortal workmen ? 

It will be seen, from this running sketch of the answer 
made to those who deny that the gods take care of human 


affairs, that Plato was a strong believer in a universal and 
therefore particular providence. 


Tue mMetuop of the divine providence is confessedly one of 


the most difficult points in theology. Upon this point, we 
have the following: 


Arnen. Let us persuade the young man by arguments, that all things 
have been arranged together in a system by him that has the care of ey- 
erything for the salvation and virtue of the whole, each particular part 
of which suffers, and does, as far as possible, what is adapted to it. To 
each of these are appointed rulers respecting the smallest matter of suf- 
fering and acting, who work out the end to the minutest division. Of 
which, a single thing, thine though it be, O miserable man, and very 
small, sustains a fixed relation toward the whole. 

But this very thing has been concealed from you, that every instance 
of generation takes place on account of that whole, in order that the es- 
sence which underlies the life of everything may be happy, coming into 
being not for you, but you for that. For every physician and skillful 
artist works every part for the whole, making them aim together at a 
common good. He works a part for the whole, not the whole for a part. 
But you are vexed, since you are ignorant how that which is best for 
you contributes to the good of the whole as well as yourself, according to 
the power of a common generation. But when soul, always appointed to 
act in co-operation with body, sometimes one and sometimes another, 
effects all manner of changes by itself, or by means of another soul, no 
other work is left to the chess-player, than to transfer the character 
which has become the better into a better place, and the worse into the 
worse place, according to what is fitting to each of them, that they may 
obtain their appropriate destiny. 


Plato here states but half the truth: nay, he denies the 
other half. It is a truth that each thing, each grain of 
sand, each animaleule, each man, each angel, was mude for 
the whole. But is it not also a truth that the whole was 


made for a part, and does not this truth find its richest ver- 
ification in the Christian announcement, that all things are 
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working together for good to him that loves God; to him 
that is the called according to his purpose ? 

Plato affirms that a universal, particular providence is 
easy, because it is conducted upon the principle of general 
law, and in view of the peculiar properties which different 
bodies possesss. Hverything has been so planned, that it 
has its appropriate place, while virtue must be triumphant, 
and vice must be defeated; though providence leaves to 
each man’s will to act as a cause of making him become 
such or such. Every man, after his character has been 
formed by his own will, sinks or rises, according to the or- 
der and law of fate; sinks to Hades, or, rising to divine ex- 
cellence, comes continually into a better place. 

In this connection occurs a passage which so accords with 
the inspired Word of Him who is the only true God, that 
we give it without abbreviation. While agreeing with the 
general spirit of the Scriptures, it is in remarkable, we had 
almost said verbal, agreement with a portion of the 139th 
Psalm. It is as follows: 

You will never be overlooked by the [divine] justice. You are not so 
small that you shall be able to sink down into the depth of the earth, nor 
can you become so high as to be able to fly to Heaven; but you shall pay 
them the fitting punishment, whether living here, or, after passing 


through this life, in Hades; or whether, haying gone through even these 
states, you come into a yet rougher region, 


Having insisted that the end of a wicked man’s life must 
always be taken into the account, Plato introduces the third 
division of his subject as follows: 


Aten. That the gods both are, and take the oversight of men, I at 
least should say had been not altogether badly proved to you; but, on 
the other hand, the opinion that the gods are appeased with gifts bestowed 
by those that do unjustly, must not be admitted by any one, and besides 
must be rejected in every possible manner. 

Cun. You speak beautifully, and let us do as you say. 

ArHen. Come, then, in respect to the gods themselves, in what man- 
ner can they become placable, if they can become so at all? and who are 
they, and whatare they? It is surely necessary that those should be rul- 
ers whom we are going to represent as actually administering the whole 
universe. 

Cun. Just so. 


Condensing all that remains, we have the following :— 
Two arguments are urged against the notion that the gods 
can be easily appeased. ‘The first is based on the fact of 
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the prevalence of good and evil. There is good in the uni- 
verse, and there is evil. hence AN IMMORTAL BATTLE,* in 
which gods and inferior deities are our fellow-fighters. It 
is a simple fact that they are not easily appeased ; for they 
are continually engaged in an immortal battle against evil. f 
The second argument is based upon the known character of 
mankind. Charioteers, shepherds, pilots, military com- 
manders, cannot be bribed to relinquish the trusts commit- 
ted to them. Even dogs cannot be tempted to let wolves 
plunder the sheep, on condition of sharing the booty. 

Thus terminates the argument against the three classes of 
Atheists, and so ends the Preamble. The PENALTIES against 
Atheism can be stated in a few words. 

Impiety in word or deed should be reported to the rulers, 
by any one who may happen to be near. These rulers 
must bring the case before the appropriate tribunal. There 
being three different prisons in the city, Plato recommends 
that they all be used according to the degree of the impiety 
manifested. 

He then proceeds to classify the different offences as fol- 
lows: There being three kinds of Atheists, he makes each 
kind consist of two classes of offenders, and thus divides all 
the offenders into six classes. I. Kind: two classes. 

1. Those who, notwithstanding their disbelief in gods, 
are naturally just, impatient at wrong, haters of evil men, 
lovers of good men, and yet are laughers at serious things. 

2. Those who are struggling amid pleasures, full of de- 
ceit and cunning, practising every species of magic, from 
whom are produced tyrants, and demagogues, and military 
chiefs, and plotters against private mysteries, and workers 
in sophistical arts. 

This last set of men are pronounced to be worthy of more 
than one or two deaths. 

The other set deserve admonition and imprisonment, 

II. and III. Kinds: each consists of two sorts. 





* uaxn abavaros. 
7 One of the sublimest thoughts in the book. 
6 
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1, Those who come to their respective opinions through 
folly, without a vicious disposition or character. 

2. Those who have become brutish, practising charms 
upon many of the living, and pretending that they can 
charm many of the dead; ridiculing the rites of religion, 
and destroying whole families and cities for the sake of 
plunder. 

Those who belong to the former class should be put into 
The House of Correction,* for not less than five years. 
When their term of imprisonment has expired, let them, if 
sobered, live with the sober; if not, let them be put to 
death. 

He that belongs to the second class must be confined in 
the middle prison. No freeman should be allowed to visit 
him, and the food appointed by the guardians of the law, 
should be given him by the servants, and when he dies he 
should be cast out of the limits of the city unburied. [If 
any freeman should bury him, he may be subjected to trial 
by any one who is willing to bring an action. If he has 
children, they must be regarded as orphans from the day of 
their father’s conviction, and be put under the care of the 
ORPHAN SUPERINTENDENT. 

For all these classes Plato would have a common law, 
which shall make men less liable to mistake in word or 
deed in respect to the gods. 

There must also be a law against the practice of private 
religious rites. Men should go to the public buildings 
when they wish to sacrifice or to pray. The parties offend- 
ing must be required to carry their sacred things to the 
public places. If they are not easily persuaded to do this, 
they must be punished till they are persuaded. 

If any one become manifestly irreverent, whether estab- 
lishing religious rites in private, or in public, he should be 
put to death, on the ground that he has sacrificed with im- 
piety. 

Such is Plato’s defence of the fundamental truth of theol- 
ogy. What is the method ?—the method by which Plato 





* sappovcornpror, i. e. the place for making people sober. 
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attempts to rout the disbelievers in the divine existence? 
We have seen that what we are accustomed to denominate 
the Teleological argument is rejected, not as intrinsically 
insufficient for all men, but as unadapted to that particular 
class of Atheists with which Plato had to deal. The Athe- 
ists repelled the argument from design. Their defence in- 
volved the idea that xvzous, a motion, is an original property 
of matter. Planted thus on the heights of Metaphysics, 
they find in Plato one who has no disposition to shrink 
from attacking them. They are met face to face. Plato 
denies that matter is endowed with self-motion. Matter 
moves; but it does not move itself. Self-motion is an at- 
tribute of soul. But self-motion is prior to motion that is 
not self-motion. Therefore seul is prior to matter. 

The Atheists are dislodged, and driven over the heights 
in confusion, while Plato stands in triumph on the summit. 
So Plato himself thinks. But is it so? We think not. 
The fire has been too rapid. In plain words, the argument 
needs to be filled up. We are necessitated by our consti- 
tution to deny that matter can move itself. We are neces- 
sitated by our constitution to believe that the motion dis- 
cernible in matter is produced by mind. That self-motion 
is an attribute of soul may be proved by consciousness. 
But these three points are not to be found in the argument. 
We have little doubt, however, that Plato tacitly assumed 
them as necessary. With these intercalations, we see not 
but that the argument is as good as most of the a priori ar- 
guments that have been constructed since. 

If we consider the theistic system of Plato as a whole, we 
shall award it the palm over many a much more highly 
elaborated system of modern times. How superior is Plato 
to Spinoza, and Hume, and Fichte, and Schelling, and He- 
gel! ‘* A mere order of sequence !’’ exclaims Hume: ‘‘ No 
causal connection between one object and another: none 
between objects and God: therefore, nobody can prove that 
there is a God.’’ ‘‘ We know nothing beyond what is 
within our own consciousness,’’ cries Fichte: ‘‘ I know no 
other God than the moral order that works within me. I 
create my own world—a world-image.’’ ‘‘ Not so,’’ retorts 
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Schelling, ‘‘ there is object as well as subject. The object 
of the Ego is the Ego itself unfolded. All things have self- 
motion. The infinite and the finite are one. I declare 
myself absolutely self-subsistent.’’ ‘‘ Not quite right,’’ 
says Hegel, ‘‘ object as well as subject, to be sure; but then 
I go for the identity of subjectivity and objectivity. I de- 
clare the identity of man and God.”’ 

He that has undertaken to get from the last two or three 
men a clear and definite system of theology, will be dis- 
posed to apply to them that terrible jest, by which, as Prof. 
Ferrier,* in applying it to Psychologists, says: ‘‘ The wits 
of old were wont to typify any particularly hopeless under- 
taking,—namely, the operation of milking a he-goat into a 
seive. No milk comes in the first instance, and even that 
the seive will not retain! There is a loss of nothing twice 
over. Like the man milking, the inquirer obtains no milk 
in the first place, and, in the second place, he loses it, like 
the man holding the seive.’’ 

‘‘Tf Plato,’’ says the same eloquent metaphysician, ‘‘ was 
confused and unsystematic in execution, he was large in de- 
sign, and magnificent in surmises. His pliant genius 
sits close to universal reality, like the sea, which fits in to 
all the sinuosities of the land. Not a shore of thought was 
left untouched by his murmuring lip. Over deep and over 
shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane and unconcerned. To 
this day, all philosophic truth is Plato rightly divined ; all 
philosophic error is Plato misunderstood.’’ 

As for the present, we bid farewell to Plato, we naturally 
turn our attention to other methods of arguing the exist- 
ence of God. Plato, it is admitted, is the source to which 
may be traced all the great controversies between the ideal- 
istic and the materialistic philosophies, and these philoso- 
phies are the poles at the one or the other of which have 
converged all the lines of theistic ratiocination. The a pri- 
ori is the favorite method of one: the a posteriori is the fa- 
vorite method of another. Each method, we believe, can 
be made to help the other. Each has been used by unskill- 








*Institutes of Metaphysic. 
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ful hands. Each has been greatly improved, in form, by 
modern theologians. The two poles, though opposite, be- 
long to the same globe of truth, and, in this case, it is ab- 
surd to hold that all the magnetic power is one only. 

This is one generalization of the methods employed to 
prove the existence of God: Kant gives another. Ranging 
all the common methods, whether a priori, or a posteriori, 
under the general division of the Speculative Reason, he 
gives, as the other, the Moral Argument. ‘‘ A Supreme 
Being,’’ says Kant, ‘is, for the speculative reason, a mere 
ideal, though a faultless one—a conception which perfects 
and crowns the system of human cognition, but the object- 
ive reality of which can neither be proved nor disproved by 
pure reason. No,’’ says Kant, ‘‘my conviction is not log- 
ical, but moral, certainty ; and since it rests on subjective 
grounds, (of the moral sentiment,) I must not even say: Jt 
is morally certain that there is a God, but I am morally 
certain ; that is, my belief in God and in another world is 
so interwoven with my moral nature, that I am under as 
little apprehension of having the former torn from me as of 
losing the latter.”’ 

This moral argument we must admit to be one of tre- 
mendous power. We believe that the pulpit should use it 
more than any other. But we do not believe that the spec- 
ulative reason had its head so thoroughly cut off by Kant 
after all. The Ontological or Cartesian was demolished: 
that alladmit. But are not the other branches of the spec- 
ulative argument good to this day? We believe they are. 

It would be unpardonable, amid these slight references to 
modern methods of reasoning upon the subject of God’s ex- 
istence, not to mention Prof. Ferrier’s Institutes or Meta- 
puysic. Its style isa master-piece of English. Let no man 
henceforth say that the language of Metaphysics must be 
obscure. A child in philosophy can understand Prof. Fer- 
rier as easily as the people can understand John Bunyan. 
As light, if visible, would cease to be light, and so spoil 
our vision of the things immersed in it, so style, if wanting in 
clearness, becomes, by such a visible protrusion of itself upon 
the mental eye, the spoiler of thought. Prof. Ferrier’s style 
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is light itself, and, therefore, we cannot help seeing what 
he wants us to see. It is as powerful as it is clear. It 
strikes out thought after thought, each, with a blow. Ri- 
diculous as the assertion may seem, we yet do not hesitate 
to say, that if a man wants to learn to talk, in the pulpit, 
so that people shall have no difficulty at all in understand- 
ing what he is driving at, and whom he is driving at, he 
cannot do better than to study Prof. Ferrier’s Institutes of 
Metaphysic. He will there learn, among other things, if 
hs has not learned it already, that the strength of his moth- 
er tongue lies not in the adjectives and adverbs, but in the 
nouns and verbs. 

The work is not a mere theistic argument: it is that, but 
it is more. It draws within its grasp the whole science of 
knowing and being, and constructs what it pronounces to 
be new in the department of Metaphysics,—a theory of ig- 
norance. Beginning with the axiom: Along with whatever 
any intelligence knows, tt must, as the ground or condition of 
its knowledge, have some cognizance of wtself, it ends with the 
demonstrated proposition: There is One, but only One Abso- 
lute Existence which is strictly necessary ; and that Existence 
is a Supreme, and Infinite, and Everlasting Mid in synthe- 
sis with all things. It admits that the strength of the sys- 
tem lies in the Axiom; that if this can be destroyed, the 
system falls; and contends that if it cannot be destroyed, 
the system stands. Setting itself strongly against Locke 
and strongly against Kant, it is destined, unless soon shown 
to be weakness, to work a revolution alike in Germany and 
England. 

How refreshing to turn from all these methods, whatever 
their merit, to that which we are perfectly willing to admit 
lies outside the province of Philosophy! The man who has 
been made new by the Holy Ghost, can appreciate that di- 
vinely wrought argument which God has given him in the 
Bible. He may state the argument thus: Jesus, the son of 
Mary, was not conceived in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of nature: he was conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Yet, when arrived at adult age, Jesus does the 
same as to affirm, that, in his deepest personality, he ex- 
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isted anterior to his conception. He does the same as to af- 
firm that in that previous mode of existence, he had, as he 
still has, the most intimate knowledge of God. Thus he 
has done the same as to affirm that HE kNows that there is 
one Supreme Being. I, therefore, the Christian may say, 
believe that there is one Supreme Being. He-may so; that 
is, he may, if, constitutionally inclined to reason, he wishes 
to construct an argument independently of Philosophy. If 
he has no inclination to construct an argument, then that 
simple faith in Jesus Christ as his Redeemer, which the 
most illiterate man may have, will give him ten thousand 
times stronger conviction that there is a God, than all the 
arguments of philosophers. 

Matter and mind, as John Quincy Adams once wrote, 
while sitting at his desk in the House of Representatives,— 


Matter and mind, mysterious one, 
Is man till threescore years and ten! 
Where? ere the thread cf life was spun ; 
Where? when reduced to dust again! 
Almighty God! the doubt suppress ; 
The doubt thou only canst relieve ; 
Let me, to solace my distress, 
Fly to the Gospel and BELIEVE! 


To him whose natural conviction that there is a God has 
been strengthened and purified by grace, what a privilege 
is prayer! He that cometh to God must believe that Hz 
Is: surely, then, he that believes that He is, sHouLD comE. 
‘¢Qur Father, who art in heaven,’’ are the words which the 
true God, by his Son, Jesus Christ, hath put upon our lips. 
If Jesus Christ hath taught us how to pray, he hath also 
taught us that prayer shall not be lost. Atheism, casting 
contempt upon the Christian’s consciousness of sin, counts 
the prayer which that consciousness awakens, as but the 
crying of a child before it is hurt. Entrenching itself be- 
hind those second causes, for the study of which our age is 
so distinguished, it ridicules prayer as in conflict with phys- 
ical science. Making man to be God, it makes prayer noth- 
ing but the exercise of common sense. The reasonableness 
of prayer should, therefore, be defended in the pulpit, and 
the power of prayer should be illustrated in the life. Then will 
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our belief in the existence of the God of Abraham, the Fath- 
er of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Maker of the heavens and 
the earth, be to the world more than a creed, 





Article V.—BASIL THE GREAT, AN IMPORTANT 
WITNESS RESPECTING BAPTISM IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 





Basit, denominated the Great, to distinguish him from 
others of the same name, was born in the year of our Lord 
329; and he died in the year 379. The last nine years 
of his life he was Bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia. 
As a man of eloquence, and of rare intellectual endow- 
ments, as well as of uncommon piety, wisdom, laborious- 
ness and self-denial, he acquired great celebrity in the 
stormy times in which he lived ; and since his death, he has 
been honored by the Greek Church, as one of her most il- 
lustrious saints. 

In a Homily which he delivered in a time of famine and 
drought, there occurs the following passage: ‘‘ The men, 
except a few, are attending to their traffic; the women 
serve them in the business of Mammon. Few persons are 
with me at prayer, and these dozing and gaping, turning 
hither and thither, and observing when the psalm-singers 
will finish the verses, when, as from a prison, they will be 
dismissed from church, and from the necessity of praying. 
But, verily, these little striplings, who have left their buoks 
in the school apartments, and cry out with us, do the thing 
rather as a relaxation and a pleasure, making our grief a 
festivity, since they are liberated, a little while, from school 
restraint and attention to the sciences. The multitude, 
however, of the full-grown men, and the people, under the 
sway of their sins, being let loose, and using their liberty, 
and delighted, run about the city. They carry around in 
their souls the cause of the calamities. They have brought 
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on the present distress, and have been its authors. Yet 
unconscious and blameless babes are hurried and crowded. 
to the confession, who have neither the occasion of those 
who produce the grief, nor knowledge or ability to offer the 
common prayers. Come forward thyself, thou who art de- 
filed with sins. Do thou fall down, and weep, and groan. 
Let the babe do the things that belong to it in consequence 
of its age.”’ 

In this passage there are exhibited three classes of per- 
sons: 1. The full-grown; 2. The younger persons, strip- 
lings, youths, or children so mature as to be ordinarily en- 
gaged in studies at school; and 3. Babes incapable of tak- 
ing part in the church services. 

The second class might well cry out, or unite with others 
in the responses at public worship. On a memorable occa- 
sion, of an earlier date, children in the temple cried, Ho- 
sanna to the son of David. Basil, no doubt, would have 
baptized not only the full-grown man, but also the child, 
who gave satisfactory evidence of being a well instructed 
and genuine disciple of Christ. The present inquiry is,— 
Did he think it right to baptize any before they could be- 
come disciples ? 

The case of the school-lads and that of the babes, as pre- 
sented by Basil, are remarkably distinct ; but, as presented 
by Mr. Wall, in his History of Infant Baptism, they seem 
to be confounded. 

In the Homily entitled, An Exhortation to Baptism, 
much light is cast, incidentally, on the manner in which 
this subject was viewed in the time of Basil. He begins 
thus: ‘‘ The wise Solomon, dividing the times of the acts in 
life, and separating what is suitable in each of the things 
done, says, For all.things there is a time, and a season for 
each ; a time for birth, and atime for death. ButI, chang- 
ing a little the maxim of the wise man, would say, while 
proclaiming the message of salvation, that there is a time 
to die, and a time to be born. But what is the reason of 
the change? It is that he, treating of what pertains to na- 
tivity and death, speaking conformably to the bodily na- 
ture, places the nativity before the death ; for it is impos- 
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sible that one not previously begotten should have experi- 
ence of death. But I, about to treat of the spiritual regener- 
ation, place death before life; for through dying to the 
flesh it accrues to us to be generated by the Spirit ;* as the 
Lord also says: I will slay, and I will cause to live. Let us 
therefore die that we may live. Let us slay the mind of 
the flesh, which cannot be subject to the law of God, that 
the mind of the Spirit may be strong in us, through which 
life and peace come to prevail. Let us be buried with 
Christ who died for us, that we may also rise with him who 
procured for us the resurrection. A time indeed there is, 
therefore, suitable, one for one thing, and another for an- 
other ; of sleep there is its own time, and so of watching ; 
of war, its own, and so of peace; but of baptism the time 
is all the life of men. For neither is it possible for a body 
to live that does not respire; nor for a soul to continue, 
that does not come to know the Creator. For ignorance of 
God is death of the soul. Now he that has not been bap- 
tized, has not been illuminated ; and without illumination, 
neither does the eye discern its own objects, nor is the soul 
able to admit the contemplation of God. All time, there- 
fore, has opportunity for salvation through baptism, whether 
you say night, or day, an hour, a moment of time, the 
shortest fragment. But certainly it is reasonable that the 
time more connected [with baptism] is more suitable. And 
what is more akin to it than Easter day? For the day is a 
memorial of the resurrection, and baptism is a power in re- 
spect to the resurrection. On the resurrection day, there- 
fore, let us receive the grace of the resurrection. 

‘‘On this account, the Church, with high proclamation, 
calls together her own cherished ones ; that those for whom 
she has had the pains of a mother, she may then bring 
forth ; and that having weaned them from the milk of cat- 
echetical instruction, she may give them to taste of the 
strong meat of the doctrines. 


























* Erasmus, in his Latin translation, expresses the meaning of the Greek 
very clearly: Nobis enim, si carni mortui fuerimus, tum demum Spirita 
nasci licet. For, if we be dead to the flesh, then at length it is lawful for 
us to be born of the Spirit. 
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‘‘John preached the baptism of repentance ; ard there 
went out to him all Judea. The Lord preaches the baptism 
of the adoption of sons; and who of those that have hoped 
in him will not obey? That baptism was introductory ; 
this, perfecting. That, a forsaking of sin; this, familiar- 
ity with God. John’s was one man’s baptism ; and it drew 
all to repentance. But thou art taught by prophets,— 
Wash, be clean; admonished by psalms,—Come unto Him, 
and be enlightened; evangelized by apostles,—Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
promise of the Holy Ghost ; invited by the Lord himself,— 
Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. (For all these passages have occurred 
together in the reading to-day.) 

‘*Why dost thou hesitate, and deliberate, and delay? 
From a little child thou hast been instructed in the Word. 
Hast thou not yet understood the truth? Having been al- 
ways learning, hast thou never come to the knowledge of 
it? Making attempts ail thy life, an examiner till old age, 
when wilt thou become a Christian? When shall we recog- 
nize thee as ours? Last year thou wast expecting the pres- 
ent time. Now again thou art waiting for the next. See 
that thou be not found making promises more extended 
than life. Thou knowest not what to-morrow may bring 
forth. Promise not those things which are not thine. O 
man! we invite thee to life. Why dost thou flee from the 
call? We invite thee to a participation of good things. 
Why dost thou neglect the gift? The kingdom of heaven 
has been opened. He who calleth is nodeceiver. The way 
is easy. There is need of no delay, no expense, no trouble, 
some labor. Why dost thou wait? Why evade? Why 
dost thou fear the yoke, as a heifer unaccustomed to it? It 
is easy; itis light. It doth not gall the neck, but adorn. 
For that in which the head is placed, is not bound about 
the throat. He would have the drawer voluntary.”’ 

Here it will be sufficient to call the reader’s attention to 
a few points of special interest presented in the preceding 
paragraphs. 
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1. It is stated that ‘‘ through dying to the flesh 7 ac- 
crues to us,’’ (or, as expressed in the version of Erasmus, #é 
ts lawful for us,) ‘‘ to be generated by the Spirit ;’’ which 
Basil, it is evident, here conceived of as being done in bap- 
tism. Hence clearly, according to his view, our dying to 
the flesh must precede our being baptized. 

2. Knowledge or illumination is expressly connected by 
him with baptism. 

3. On the day most appropriate for baptism, it is affirmed, 
the Church, with high proclamation, calls together her own 
cherished ones, that those for whom she has had the pains 
of a mother, she may then bring forth; and that having 
weaned them from the milk of catechetical instruction, she 
may give them to taste of the strong meat of the doctrines, 
—the. mysteries in which only the baptized participate. 
Surely, these, the Church’s own cherished ones, for whom 
she has had the pains of a mother, and to whom she has 
given the milk of catechetical instruction, must be, to a 
great extent at least, the carefully taught and prepared 
children of the members of the Church. The gratuitous 
supposition of Mr. Wall, that they are only the children of 
unbaptized persons, we think, will hardly gain the assent 
of any impartial and competent judge. 

4. Basil says, ‘‘ From a little child, thou hast been in- 
structed in the Word.’’ This statement makes it clear 
that they with whom he was expostulating had been under 
Christian instruction from early childhood. They must 
have been a portion of the Church’s own cherished ones. 
In her parental solicitude and tender care, what had she 
done? She had begun, not with baptizing them, but with 
giving them instruction. This, then, she deemed to be the 
proper and requisite order, even in respect to little children. 
Afterwards, having weaned them from the milk of catechet- 
ical instruction, she called these, her own cherished ones, to 
baptism, the solemn profession of the disciple’s faith and 
obedience. The Savior himself called them to take his 
yoke ; for ‘‘ He would have the drawer voluntary.’’ 

A Treatise on Baptism, in two books or parts, has gener- 
ally been ascribed to Basil, from time immemorial. It 
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stands as undoubtedly belonging to him in all the early , 
editions of his works, beginning with that which was pre- 
faced by Erasmus, in 1532. Combefis, in his edition, at 
Paris, in 1679, was the first that called in question its gen- 
uineuess ; and he attributed its authorship to Eustathius, of 
Sebaste, in Armenia, whom he believed to have been the 
author also of the Ascetic, another work ascribed to Basil 
by most of the learned, and even by Garnier, the principal 
editor of the splendid Benedictine edition of the works of 
Basil in three folio volumes at Paris, about the year 1730. 
Tillemont,+ however, instead of being convinced by the ob- 
jections of Combefis, was the more confirmed in the com- 
mon opinion. But Garnier, while he thinks that he can an- 
swer satisfactorily the objections of Combefis, has others 
which seem to him unanswerable. They are mainly, in 
brief, these three: First, the remarkable repetition of words 
and phrases ; second, in many instances, the want of that 
neat and compact structure of the sentences which might be 
expected ; and third, the very frequent use of a certain 
mode of expression, in making citations from the sacred 
Scriptures, that is almost never used in those writings of 
Basil the genuineness of which has never been called in 
question. From our own observation we might add, that 
in the work before us, the explanation of the passage rela- 
tive to being baptized with fire, is different from the expla- 
nation of the same passage in Basil’s work on the Holy 
Spirit ; and that the commenting on the baptismal formu- 
lary, also, is different in the one work from what it is in 
the other. 

Now, whether this treatise on baptism was written by 
Basil, as supposed by all the editors previous to Combefis in 
1679, and by the learned Tillemont after examining the ob- 
jections then brought forward, or, according to the opinion 
of Combefis, by Eustathius, a contemporary of Basil, or by 
some other ancient Greek ecclesiastical writer, it is certain 
that what the author teaches respecting the relation of dis- 





*In his Memoires pour servir a l’Histoire ecclesiastique des six pre- 
mieres Siecles. Vol. ix., p. 314. 
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cipleship and faith to baptism, agrees with what Basil 
teaches incidentally in the passages which we have already 
adduced from two of his undoubted discourses, and with 
what he declares most explicitly in two of his other works, 
soon to be mentioned, in which, beyond all doubt, it is Ba- 
sil himself that is speaking. 

The first book consists of three chapters. Of these the 
first is introductory. It sets forth prominently and illus- 
trates the proposition, ‘‘ That it is requisite first to become 
a disciple of the Lord, and then to be accounted worthy of 
the holy baptism.’’ And it closes with the brief mention 
of the leading topics pertaining to the Christian religion, 
in which the disciple should be instructed. The second 
chapter, which is much the most extended of the three, is 
entitled, ‘‘ How any one is baptized with the baptism that 
is established in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ It 
treats of baptism in its relation to Christian doctrine, feel- 
ing, practice and prospects. The third chapter is much the 
shortest of the three. It has for its caption the statement, 
‘¢ That he who has been regenerated through baptism ought 
thenceforth to be nourished by partaking of the divine mys- 
teries.’’ It is occupied in showing that the baptized ought 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper, and that “‘ he who comes 
to the body and blood of Christ in remembrance of him who 
died for us and rose again, ought not only to be pure from 
all filthiness of the flesh and of the Spirit, that he may not 
eat and drink unto condemnation, but that he should clearly 
show forth the remembrance of him who died for us and 
rose again, by being made dead to sin, and to the world, 
and to himself, but alive to God in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 

The second book consists of thirteen questions, with a re- 
ply to each ; and the manifest design of the author was to 
aid the baptized in settling various matters of Christian duty. 

In the author’s first book on baptism, as we have already 
remarked, he places at the head of the first chapter the 
proposition, Z'hat it is requisite first to become a disciple of 
the Lord, and then to be accounted worthy of the holy bap- 
tism.* 
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He begins thus: ‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of the living God, after his resurrection from the 
dead, having received the promise of God, even his Father, 
saying by the prophet David, ‘Thou art my Son; this day 
have | begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession ;’ having taken his disciples, 
manifests to them, first the power given to him from the 
Father, saying, ‘ All power in heaven and on earth is given 
to me; and then he commands them, saying, ‘ Go, disciple 
all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 

‘‘ While, therefore, the Lord commanded, first, Disciple 
all the nations, and then added, Baptizing them, and so forth, 
ye, indeed, omitting to mention the first, have requested 
from us the reason of the second. But thinking that it 
would be contrary to the command of the apostle, if we 
should neglect to give a prompt response, he having said, 
‘ Be ready to give an answer to every one that asketh you a 
reason,’ we have given the reason of the baptism that is ac- 
cording to the Gospel of the Lord; a baptism which has a 
glory above that of the blessed John ; mentioning a few out 
of many declarations concerniny it in the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures. Yet we have thought it necessary to recur to 
the order prescribed by the Lord; that thus also, knowing, 
first, the import of the command to disciple, then subse- 
quently receiving the reason of the superlatively glorious 
baptism, ye may be well conducted to the completion, being 
taught to observe all things whatsoever the Lord commanded 
his own disciples.’’ * 

A little after, he gives this definition: ‘‘ A disciple, then, 
is, as we learn from the Lord himself, every one who comes 
to the Lord, so as to follow him, as Lord, and King, and 
Physician, and Teacher of the truth, in hope of eternal life; 
and this, if he persevere in so doing.f”’ 

Towards the close of this first chapter, he quotes the 
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words of our Savior: ‘‘ Whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and follow after me, cannot be my disciple ;’’ and adds, 
*¢ Which we seem to promise by baptism in the water, pro- 
fessing to have been crucified, dead, buried, and so forth, 
with him, as it is written.’’ 

Baptism, it would seem, was occupying a prominent, per- 
haps a disproportionately prominent place in the minds of 
those who had requested the author to write on the subject. 
They had omitted to mention the first and fundamental 
part of the great work committed to the apostles. ‘‘ Yet 
we,’ he says, in reply, ‘‘ have thought it necessary to recur 
to the order prescribed by the Lord; that thus also, know- 
ing first the import of the command to disciple, then subse- 
quently receiving the reason of the superlatively glorious 
baptism, ye may be well conducted to the completion, being 
taught to observe all things whatsoever the Lord command- 
ed his own disciples.’’ 

The author is: specially careful to exhibit and illustrate 
the import of the command to disciple, or make disciples, as 
given in the great commission. He takes the Greek ex- 
pression * in its ordinary, natural and obvious sense, as 
having reference to those who were capable of receiving in- 
struction and admonition, and as implying that they were 
to be taught, so that they might become disciples of Christ. 
He shows, at considerable length, and very clearly, what 
constitutes a disciple in our Savior’s estimation; and, of 
course, what was meant when the command was given. It 
is too evident to require any argumentation, that he under- 
stood this command as any candid man of common sense 
would be likely to understand that which is recorded in 
Mark xvi. 16: ‘* Go ye inte all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature :’’ that is, manifestly, to every per- 
son capable of receiving the me-sage. Disciples, according 
to his comprehensive definition, it will be recollected, could 
hear, believe and obey. They were capable of looking hum- 
bly and confidingly to Christ, as their Teacher of the truth, 
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as their Lord and King, and as their hope of eternal life. 
Such, and only such, are the disciples recognized, or in any 
way alluded to, by the author, as being intended in the 
great commission. He had set himself expressly to treat of 
discipleship and making disciples, as therein presented. 
The proposition which he sustains in this first chapter, is a 
universal one, namely, Zhat it 1s requisite first to become a 
disciple of the Lord, and then to be accounted worthy of the 
holy baptism. It has no exception. It has no clause and 
no appendage, intimating that some, and ultimately, almost 
all were to be baptized, without any knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior. It includes all. All, then, according to the 
author’s teaching and testimony, must have the character- 
istics which he mentions as constituting a disciple, before 
they are baptized. Indeed, he not only urges that this is 
‘the order prescribed by the Lord,’’ but he shows, here and 
elsewhere, that it is demanded by the nature of the case ; so 
that what is required in disciples may harmonize with what 
they profess and promise by baptism. Near the end of the 
chapter, our readers will remember, he adverts to our Lord’s 
declaration: ‘‘ Whoever doth not bear his cross, and follow 
after me, cannot be my disciple;’’ and adds, ‘‘ which,’’ 
[namely, that we will be faithful and obedient disciples of 
Christ] ‘*‘ we seem to promise by baptism in the water, pro- 
fessing to have been crucified, dead, buried, and so forth, 
with him, as it is written.’’ 

The author’s representation stands in striking contrast 
with that of Mr. Wall, who labors hard to show that the 
expression here used, ‘‘ signifies much like what we say in 
English, to enter any one’s name as a scholar, disciple, or 
proselyte, to such a master, school, or profession ;’’ * and 
‘‘that the apostles, going into the heathen nations, must 
first teach and convert the adult persons and baptize them ; 
and then, at their request, baptize their children.’’ ¢ 

Let intelligent and sincere inquirers examine the sacred 
records, and any other reliable sources of information within 





* History of Infant Baptism, vol. ii., p. 396. London, 1819. 
+ Defence of the Hist. of Inf. Bap., in vol. iii., p. 172. 
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their reach, and then say candidly and frankly, which of 
the two representations they think to be in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. 

In weighing the evidence, they will doubtless recollect 
that the author, in explaining the Greek, was explaining a 
passage written in his own native language; that he was 
intimately acquainted with the oriental churches, and that 
he was living in the midst of them. They will recollect 
also, that, in this case, as must be quite evident to every 
reader of his essay, he was free from the blinding and dis- 
torting influence of partizanship and controversy, and was 
aiming simply, like an affectionate father, to impart prac- 
tical and important instruction to the people for whose spir- 
itual welfare it devolved on him to labor. 

It is no unkind disparagement to say that, in regard to 
this subject, the circumstances of Mr. Wall, in England, 
near the end of the seventeenth century and in the eight- 
eenth, were far from being so favorable to impartiality and 
correctness, as were those of the ancient Greek ecclesiastical 
writer. 

The second chapter begins thus: ‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ 
having given us commandment to love one another, as he 
has loved us; and teaching us, by the apostle Paul, to bear 
with one another in love; the appointment of your Christ- 
ian piety, concerning the superlatively glorious baptism that 
is according to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, I have 
readily accepted ; not as being able to say any thing adequate 
to its dignity, but contributing as the widow casting in the 
two mites. And in this, moreover, I need the prayer of 
those who love the Lord, that, by the grace of the good 
God, and by Christ himself, the holy and good Spirit, 
bringing to remembrance and teaching us what he may 
hear of the Lord, may direct our mind into the way of 
peace, and to sound speech, unto the edification of the faith ; 
so that there may be tulfilled in us and in you the saying, 
Give to a wise man occasion, and he will become more 
wise. b 

‘‘ But we ought to bear in mind that it is requisite first 
to become a disciple, and thus to be accounted worthy of the 
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superlatively wonderful baptism. For thus the Lord him- 
self, even our God, Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
the living God, commanded his disciples. Therefore, of 
necessity, we have separately also set forth to you the 
things (mentioning a few out of the many) spoken by the 
Lord himself concerning those who desire to become disci- 
ples of Christ. But since to be born again is promised to 
see the kingdom of God, and to be born of water and of the 
Spirit, to enter into the kingdom of God, a few out of the 
many things spoken concerning the kingdom of heaven I 
deem it necessary to present, that we may not fail of it in 
any way.’’* 

Addressing those for whom this essay on baptism was 
prepared, the author speaks repeatedly of the appointment 
or command of ‘‘ your piety,’’* in compliance with which 
he wrote; and of the ‘‘ common supplications’’ ¢ or prayers 
offered with one accord, through which he hoved to be as- 
sisted in the work. Such expressions seem to be a sufli- 
ciently plain indication that the request or appointment 
came from some religious community, and not, as Mr. Wall 
would have us think, from persons unbaptized. However 
this may be, it is not, in our estimation, a matter of much 
importance. By whomsoever he was reqtested to write, it 
is obvious that he endeavored to make his book useful to 
all, whether they were baptized, or were catechumens. 

He reminds his readers that for entering the kingdom of 
heaven there are various other requisites, as well as bap- 
tism. Every intimation of our heavenly Father’s will 
must be regarded. Nothing must be withheld from that 
loving and holy One who gave himself up to agony, re- 
proach and death for our salvation. The essay, if we un- 
derstand it, thus maintains that he who is born again ‘ ful- 
fils all the duties on which the beatitudes rest, and the oth- 
ers ;’’ that is, he aims, and he is required and prompted by 
his professed character, to fulfil them, according to the dec- 
laration of the apostle John, in his first epistle: ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever is born of God doth not commit sin; for his seed re- 
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maineth in him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God.’’ * 

In explaining the phrase born again, that occurs in the 

conversation of our Savior with Nicodemus, the author re- 
marks as follows: ‘‘The word again shows, I think, the 
rectifying of the generation that took place before in the 
impurity of sins; as Job says: No one is pure from taint, 
even though his life be but one day ;+ and David laments 
and says, In ihiquities I was shapen, and in sins my moth- 
er conceived me.{ Moreover the apostle testifies that all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God, being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth to he a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood.§ Therefore also remission 
of sins is given to them that believe; . . . so that—as a sta- 
tue broken and shattered, ana having lost the glorious form 
of the King, is formed again by the wise artist and good 
maker aiming to secure the honor of his own work, and is 
restored to its former glory,—thus also we, having suffered 
through the transgression of the command, (as it is written, 
Man being in honor, understood not, ..) might be called 
again to the primitive glory of the image of God. 
But how this is done Paul the apostle has taught, saying, 
‘Thanks be to God, that ye were servants of sin, but have 
obeyed trom the heart that model of doctrine to which ye 
were presented ;’ || so that as wax presented to the sculp- 
tured model is shaped in accordance with the exact form 
that is in the sculpture, thus also we, presenting ourselves 
to the model of the teaching that is according to the Gos- 
pel, might be formed as to the inner man, fulfilling what 
is said by him in connection with a command ; for he says, 
‘ Having put off the old man with his deeds, and having put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge according 
to the image of him who created him.”’ 

Here, certainly, is implied that change in the human 
soul, which, when we speak of it in regard to its divine and 
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gracious Source, we call regeneration, or being born of 
God, or of the Spirit. And it must not be forgotten that, 
in this connection, the author mentions faith. 

In the citation from Job, (as it stands in the Septuagint 
version, but not in the Hebrew original,) and in that from 
David, who utters, in the intensity of poetry and of keenest 
remorse, his humiliating conception of his own sinfulness, 
there is reference, indeed, to our earliest existence. But 
the author does not infer that unconscious babes were to be 
baptized. Notwithstanding these citations, he seems to 
proceed, as a matter of course, on the principle implied in 
a passage which we have already cited from Basil’s dis- 
‘course, delivered.in a time of drought and famine, namely: 
‘* Let the babe do the things that belong to it in conse- 
quence of its age.’’ He no where intimates that baptism 
was intended for any who are incapable of receiving the 
Gospel. On the contrary, he speaks here of fuith in the 
blood of Christ. He says, Remission of sins is given to 
them that believe. And in showing how the image of God 
is restored to the soul, he speaks of obeying from the heart, 
wnd of our presenting ourselves to the model of teaching that 
ws according to the Gospel. 

He now proceeds immediately to state that the apostle 
Paul delivers to us the reason of being born of water ; and 
he quotes, from the sixth chapter of the epistle to the Rom- 
ans, the long and memorable passage pertaining to the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ From all which,’’ he remarks, ‘‘the reason of the 
second generation is beheld in the way of similitude.’’ 

On this passage he expatiates largely, and shows its 
bearing on the faith, and duties, and prospects of the bap- 
tized. He brings to view the grace and unutterable love of 
God in Christ crucified for us, the source of our forgive- 
ness, justification and eternal life. The dead to sin are to 
be buried; and the buried in the likeness of death are to 
rise all glorious, and let their light shine in the world. 
They are, if need be, tor the sake of Christ and his cause, 
to waive their own legal rights, doing acts of generosity to 
the poor, and loving even their enemies. In a word, they 
are to bring forth all the fruits of righteousness, and amidst 
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the trials and conflicts of the present life, to rejoice in the 
prospect beyond the grave. For the last trumpet shall 
sound, and when Christ our life shall appear, it has been de- 
clared to his faithful followers, then shall ye also appear with 
him in glory. And this has been promised by the Lord 
himself, saying, ‘‘'Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun.’’ 

We have given here a very brief and necessarily imper- 
fect general outline of a large part of this chapter. We 
turn now to a few particular passages. 

After quoting the words of the apostle, Know ye not, 
brethren, that as many of us as were baptized into Christ, 
were baptized into his death? the author immediately asks, 
‘¢ For what reason ?’’ and replies, ‘‘ That (the grace of God 
anticipating) we might contribute the things due from us, 
these being wrought through love in accordance with faith.* 

His explanation of the words of John the Baptist, in ref- 
erence to our Lord, He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Spirit and with /ire, is ingenious and instructive, though it 
may not be the right one. It shows, in a striking manner, 
his conviction of the indispensableness of Christian instruc- 
tion, in connection with the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
with purification through faith. He proceeds thus: ‘‘ That, 
as it was said before, we may, by words and things better 
known, be led to a perception of the saving doctrine in bap- 
tism, let us, in full assurance of the truth, diligently attend 
to the things signified, and let us apply every thought to 
the aim of piety. . . . . . +. This we may say :— 
That as iron immersed in fire enlivened up by a wind,} be- 
comes better known, if it has in it any faultiness : it is more 
ready to be purified ; it is changed not only as to its color, 
but it puts away what is hard and inflexible for what is 
more pliable. Indeed it becomes more suitable for the work 
of the artificer’s hands. It harmonizes remarkably with 
the will of its Lord. From darkness made splendid, it not 
only itself is inflamed, and shines forth, but it enlightens 
and warms all that is near. Thus it is consequent and ne- 
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cessary that he who has been baptized in the fire, that is, 
in the word of instruction, which reproves the evil of sins, 
and makes manifest the gracefulness of right acts, should 
hate and abominate evil, and come to the desire of being 
purified through faith, in virtue of the blood of our Lord Jde- 
sus Christ, who himself has said, This is my blood of the 
new testament, which is shed for many fer the remission of 
sins.’’ * 

When the author comes to show what it is to be baptized 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, he remarks that ‘‘It is necessary, first, to indicate 
separately the glory of each name mentioned, and then to 
know that the Lord himself has explained what it is to be 
baptized in the name of the Holy Spirit, saying, That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is Spirit; so that, taking the consequence of 
the generation according to the flesh for an example, we 
might from the thing more known be safely and truly 
taught the doctrine of piety. Knowing and being fully 
convinced that what is generated of any one according to 
the flesh is such as that from which it is generated, we per- 
ceive also that we, generated of the Spirit, necessarily be- 
come Spirit, but Spirit, not according to the great and by 
the human mind incomprehensible glory of the Holy Spirit, 
but according to that which is seen obscurely in the divis- 
ion of the gifts of God, through his Christ, to each for use- 
fulness, and in the operation of these. We are taught in 
other statements likewise, especially in that concerning the 
remembrance of the commands of God, which were an- 
nounced threugh our Lord Jesus Christ, and the instruc- 
tion, our Lord Jesus Christ himself saying, ‘ He shall teach 
you, and bring to your remembrance all things whatsoever 
I have said unto you.’ t And besides, the apostle more 
fully states by what thoughts any one becomes spirit{ual], 
when he writes in a certain place, ‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering,’ and so forth ; having be- 
fore said, ‘If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
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law ;’ and elsewhere, ‘If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit.”* By these and such expressions, the 
Lord declares that they who have been generated of the 
Spirit, have become spirit{ual]. And the apostle testifies 
with him, saying, ‘For this cause I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, that he would grant you ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
{in your hearts by faith].’+ But if, living in the Spirit, 
we walk also in the Spirit, thus also, becoming receptive of 
the Spirit, we are enabled to acknowledge Christ; for no 
man can say that Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit. In 
this manner, therefore, the Lord, by himself and by the 
apostle, has taught that they who have been generated by 
the Spirit have become spiritfual]. . . . So that thus, 
planted together with Christ in the likeness of death, and 
baptized in the name of the Holy Spirit, and generated 
again as to the inner man, in the renewing of the mind, 
being built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
we may become suitable to be baptized in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God, and may be deemed worthy of 
the great gift which the apostle mentions, saying, As many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ.”’ 

The passages here adduced are worthy of being remem- 
bered in connection with the history of baptism. They 
teach very clearly, the doctrine of spiritual regeneration, 
the being generated or born again as to the inner man, in 
the renewing of the mind by the Holy Spirit. And the au- 
thor here speaks of our thus becoming ‘‘ suitable to be bap- 
tized in the name of the only begotten Son of God.’’ But 
in making his first quotation, (the words of our Savior to 
Nicodemus,) he seems to have identified the being baptized 
in the name of the Holy Spirit with the being generated or 
born of the Spirit. He seems, for the moment, to have con- 
founded the sign with the thing signified. Error at this 
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point easily crept in among the Church Fathers; and the 
wonder is that there are here so few traces of it as we find 
in this treatise. 

Having spoken of faith working through love, and of love 
to Christ as the source of all true obedience to him, the au- 
thor remarks, ‘‘ Altogether necessary, therefore, is the care 
of the inner man, that the mind be established, and, as it 
were, united to the aim of the glory of God, according to 
the command of the Lord. Make the tree good, and the 
fruit good; and ayain, Thou blind Pharisee, first make 
clean what is within the cup; and then what is without 
will all be clean. ga Tee Ba oe ee 
Before baptism, indeed, it is needful to become a disci- 
pas.’ ’ * 

Using the words of the apostle in regard to him who died 
for us on the cross, he proceeds thus: ‘‘ In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, and 
then we come to baptism in water, which is a likeness of 
the cross,—of death, of burial, of resurrection from the dead, 
we making solemn promises, and observing the things im- 
pressed on the mind by the same apostle in the section rel- 
ative to such baptism, where he says, ‘ Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more. Death hath no 
more dominion over him. For in that he died, he died unto 
sin once; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Like- 
wise reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God in Christ Jesus. Let not sin therefore reign 
in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof. Neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin, but yield ye yourselves unto God, 
as alive from the dead, and your members as instruments of 
righteousness unto God,’ and so onward. Then one is ac- 
counted suitable to be baptized in the name of the Holy 
Spirit, and being bern from above, to change his place, and 
habits, and companions; that, walking in the Spirit, we 
may be accounted suitable to be baptized in the name of the 
Son, and to put on Christ. For he that is born must be 
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deemed worthy of a garment; as the apostle has said, ‘ As 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ.” And again: ‘ Having put off the old man with his 
deeds, and having put on the new man that is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him who hath created him, 
where there is neither Greek nor Jew.’ Now having put 
on the Son of God, who hath given power to become child- 
ren of God, we are baptized in the name of the Father, and 
are proclaimed children of God, who hath commanded and 
announced, as the prophet said: ‘ Wherefore come out from 
the midst of them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, and I 
will be unto you a father, and ye shall be unto me sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.’’ * 

In a similar connection, this passage from the prophet is 
introduced, a few pages before; and there the author adds, 
‘** By the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of the living God, in whom neither circumcision avail- 
eth anything, nor uncircumcision, but FAtta working through 
love, as it is written; through which, with success, we are 
happily led to what is subjoined in close connection with the 
command of baptism by our Lord Jesus Christ, saying,— 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.”’ 

In the beginning of the third chapter, the author thus 
recapitulates and exhibits some of the points already dis- 
cussed ; namely, ‘‘ That the baptism in fire convinces of all 
badness, but receives what is right according to Christ, and 
introduces hatred of badness and love of virtue; that 
through faith, we have been purified by the blood of Christ 
from all sin; that, baptized in water, into the death of the 
Lord, we have, as it were, deposited a written profession of 
having become dead to sin and to the world, and of being 
alive to righteousness; that thus, baptized in the name of 
the Holy Spirit, we have been generated anew ; and having 
been so generated, and in the name of the Son baptized, we 
have put on Christ; and, having put on the new man cre- 
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ated according to God, we have been baptized in the name 
of the Father, and have been proclaimed children of God.”’ 

The reader of these extracts, cannot fail to perceive that 
the principle of cordial discipleship before baptism is clearly 
expressed, and is repeated in various forms. Indeed, it is 
the key-note throughout the discussion. 

In the second book (Reply to Quest. 1) the author intro- 
duces a quotation from the Epistle to the Romans (vi. 3) 
thus: ‘* The apostle saying in common to att the baptized, 
Know ye not, brethren, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Christ Jesus, were baptized into his death ?”’ 

Here Paul is represented as addressing all the baptized at 
Rome. All the baptized then must, in the author’s view, 
have been of an age sufficient to be capable of listening to 
the appeal, and of understanding what is implied in bap- 
tism. 

We now take our leave of the work which we have been 
examining. We would attach to it no importance that 
does not truly and properly belong to it. We would let it 
speak for itself. ‘To us it seems, at least, to utter a testi- 
mony which, if it be not the voice of Basil himself, is a con- 
firmation of his testimony; for then it comes from a dis- 
tinct and independent witness. 

‘* But,’’ says Mr. Wall, ‘‘ a more material evidence than 
any that can be found in Basil’s writings, is taken from his 
practice ; of which there is an authentic record given by 
Theodoret and other historians that lived a little after St. 
Basil, in reference to the baptizing of a child of Valens the 
emperor.’’ He assumes and urges that the young prince 
must have been a babe incapable of making any profession 
of belief, because he is mentioned as ‘‘ the infant* son of Va- 
lens,’’ and as the child. + 

The Greek words used here in the original, however, it 
should be remembered, are as indefinite as our English 
word child, and are often to be understood, according to the 
connection in which they are introduced, as referring toa 
child of considerable maturity. Even the first of these 
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terms, the one which literally corresponds to our term in- 
fant, is used by the apostle Paul in reference to the whole 
period of minority: ‘‘The heir, so long as he is a child, 
(literally, an infant,] differeth nothing from a servant, 
though he be lord of all; but is under tutors and govern- 
ors, until the time appointed by the father.’”’* The other 
term is sufficiently illustrated by the account which the 
evangelist Mark gives respecting the ‘‘ little daughter’’ of 
Jairus, where it is used in reference to her, and is translated 
damsel ; and where we are distinctly informed that she was 
of the age of twelve years.+ 

Clearly, then, the terms used in reference to the son of 
Valens, ought to be explained in accordance with the facts 
pertaining to the case. What are the facts? 

The emperor was an Arian; Basil, an Athanasian, and 
a most vigorous opponent of Arianism. The emperor had 
taken an oath that he would sustain the Arians ; and he had 
treated many of the Athanasians with severity. He feared 
the influence of this renowned and saintly bishop. He took 
measures to win or to frighten him into communion with 
the Arians. Basil remained inflexible. He assured the 
prefect that he was ready for banishment or for death. Re- 
port was made to the emperor. Soon the young prince, his 
only son, was seized with severe and dangerous illness. 
Distressed and alarmed by this affliction, and anxious to 
avert the impending calamity, Valens sent for the devout 
man of martyr-spirit to come to the palace, and offer prayer. 

In regard to what occurred subsequently, we have from 
Theodoret the following statement: ‘‘ Then the great Basil 
coming into the palace, and seeing the emperor’s son at the 
point of death, promised that he should live, if he should 
be deemed worthy of holy baptism by those who worship as 
they ought. And having said this, he withdrew. But the 
emperor remembering, like foolish Herod, his oath, com- 
manded those of the party of Arius that were with him to 
baptize the child. At the completion of the ceremony the 
child expired. Valens was touched with remorse, and re- 
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flecting on the catastrophe which had resulted from the ful- 
filment of his oath, he went into the holy chureh, listened to 
the teaching of the great Basil, and offered the usual gifts 
at the altar. Then Basil, who was sitting within the holy 
veil, motioned him to come in, and discoursed with him at 
great length concerning the diviets doctrines. 
In this way did Basil avert the first blow which V ‘dine he 
signed for the church. But at a subsequent period, Valens 
revisited Crsarea, and having forgotten what had previ- 
ously passed between him and Basil, endeavored to draw 
him into communion with the opposite faction. And not 
succeeding in persuading him, he ordered an edict to be is- 
sued for his banishment. When he endeavored to affix his 
own signature to the document, he could not form a single 
letter ; for his pen split. Tle same thing happened the 
second and the third time that he vainly made the attempt ; 
his right hand also was seized with a sudden tremor, ren- 
dering him quite unable to sign the impious edict. He was 
struck with terror, and with both hands tore the docu- 
ment.’’ 

The first part of this statement may be substantially eor- 
rect. But it is far from being ‘‘an authentic record given 
by Theodoret and other historians that lived but a little af- 
ter St. Basil.’’ The other distinguished Greek ecclesiastical 
historians of the same period, Socrates and Sozomen, make 
no mention whatever of the young prince’s being baptized. 
They speak of his sickness, of the sending for Basil to come 
and offer prayer, of his making an unsuccessful effort to ob- 
tain from the emperor a stipulation favorable to orthodoxy, 
and of the fatal termination of the sickness. But it is re- 
markable that they say not one word of any baptism, or of 
any proposal of baptism, in the case. 

Still, what Theodoret here states respecting the baptism 
of the emperor’s son may be true. There seems to be some 
internal probability in its favor. It accords with the spirit 
and tendencies of the age, and with the characters of the 
actors in the scene described. Here is an undue exalting of 
baptism, so as to make it a necessary means of salvation to 
the sick at the point of death. And here is imperial power 
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dictating in matters of religion, and perhaps unconsciously 
strengthening the error and the downward tendency by the 
force of a specious example in high life. But here, so far 
as Basil is concerned, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
great principle of true discipleship before baptism. On the 
contrary, if we mistake not, the principle may be discovered 
even here. According to Theodoret’s statement, Basil 
promised that the prince should live, ‘‘if he should be 
deemed worthy of holy baptism by those who worship as 
they ought.’’ This, certainly, seems to imply some exami- 
nation of the candidate previous to baptism. 

Our view of the case is in harmony with all that we know 
of Basil’s teaching and ‘‘ practice ;’’ and, besides, it has 
from independent sources, a double confirmation. 
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First, it is confirmed by Valesius, the learned editor of 
the Greek ecclesiastical histories. In his Annotations on 
that of Socrates,* he has proved, not with any reference to 
baptism, but for the purpose of settling some matters of 
chronology, that the emperor’s son, when he died, must 
have been six years of age. 

Secondly, it is confirmed by Ephraim the Syrian. In his 
discourse on Basil, with whom he was a contemporary, he 
represents him as saying to the emperor, respecting the sick 
ehild, ‘* If thou wilt so deliver him to me, that I may bring 
him to the true faith, and free him from the impiety of the 
Arian doctrine,’ &c. And in regard to the Arians, he 
states that ‘‘ they baptized him with water, but not with the 
Spirit ; for they taught him to reject the Son of God. ”’ 

The effort of Mr. Wall to invalidate the testimony of 
Ephraim, because it was ‘‘ published in Latin,’’ and not in 
Syriac, needs but a brief consideration. Since Mr. Wall’s 
time, it has been published in Greek. + 

Ephraim was personally acquainted with Basil, and was 
one of his most ardent and eloquent admirers. <A laud- 
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atory discourse by him on this most distinguished Greek 
bishop, would be likely to be translated into Greek without 
delay, and widely circulated among the Greeks. But it is 
no strange thing if the Greek translation has been preserv- 
ed, while the Syriac original, it is probable, perished at an 
early period ; just as the History of the Jewish War with 
the Romans, has been preserved in Greek, while in Hebrew, 
in which it was first written by Josephus, it has, long since, 
ceased to exist. 

Iiven if the citations from Ephraim could be shown to 
have been written originally in Greek, by some Grecian, 
instead of having been translated from the Syriac of Ephra- 
im, the force of our argument would remain substantially 
the same. For the writer, manifestly, would set forth ei- 
ther what was reported and believed among his countrymen 
to have occurred, or, at least, what might be supposed to be 
likely to have occurred in the circumstances. What motive 
could he have to represent the child to have been capable of 
instruction, if he was not? ‘The truth respecting such a 
matter could not easily be concealed. The age of the heir 
apparent to the throne of the eastern empire must have been 
a fact of general notoriety. 

If any work or any passage, in Latin or in Greek, as- 
eribed to the Syrian Father, can be shown to be inconsist- 
ent with what he is known to have written, then let it be 
treated accordingly ; but to disparage his works, without 
discrimination, because ‘‘ they abound in frivolous stories,”’ 
would be to use a severity of criticism which we never think 
of applying to any other ancient writings. That Theodo- 
ret could not bear the test, any one may be convinced by 
calling to mind the concluding part of that statement of 
his, which, in this discussion, has already been presented. 
Our readers, we trust, need no further evidence that what 
we have adduced from Ephraim, instead of ‘‘coming in 
competition with the received historians,’’? harmonizes with 
them, and sheds a welcome adddional light on the narration 
of Theodoret. 

We have now only to let Basil be heard in a few pas- 


sages, the genuineness of which is beyond all dispute. For, 
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whatever may be said respecting the last two books of his 
work against Eunomias, the first three are undoubtedly 
genuine ; and it is in one of these that Basil makes the fol- 
lowing declaration: ‘‘ Baptism is a seal of faith ; and faith 
is an acknowledgment of deity ; for one must believe first, 
and then be sealed with baptism.’’ * 

In his work on the Holy Spirit, he calls the attention of 
his readers to the profession which they made at the time of 
their baptism. He is showing the error of those who would 
deny that the Holy Spirit is to be ranked with the Father 
and the Son. He makes this appeal: ‘‘ Whence are we 
Christians? Through faith, any one would say. But in 
what manner are we saved? Having been regenerated, it 
is manifest, through the grace in baptism. For whence 
otherwise? Then, having known this salvation, confirmed 
through Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit, shall we reject 
that model of doctrine which we have received? It would 
be worthy of deep groans, if we are found now removed fur- 
ther from our salvation than when we believed ; if what we 
then received we now deny.’’ + 

Here, it will be observed, the appeal is made to his read- 
ers, the Christians of his age and country, without excep- 
tion. All are supposed to admit the necessity of faith at 
the time of the bestowment of grace in baptism ; and all are 
represented as having, at that time, believed and acted in- 
telligently. 

In replying to the objection that we are baptized into the 
water, and yet do not rank it with the Father and the Son, 
he takes occasion to expatiate on baptism in the following 
manner: ‘‘ The dispensation of our God and Savior in rela- 
tion to man, is a recall from exile, and a return to familiar- 
ity with God from the alienation that arose on account of 
disobedience. Hence, the sojourn of Christ in the flesh, the 
representations of his official acts recorded in the Gospel, 





* muorévoas yae Sec meorepov, gute tos Bantiomare Encoppayicacsac. B. iii. 
5. Vol. i., p. 276, Ben. ed. and in Bibliotheca Patrum Graecorum Dog- 
maticum, vol. ii. p. 176. Leipsic, 1854. 

+ Ch. x. 25, vol. iii., p.21. Ben. ed. and in Bibliotheca Patrum, Gr. t., 
vol. ii., p. 230. 
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the sufferings, the cross, the burial, the resurrection ; so 
that the saved man through the imitation of Christ may re- 
ceive back that former adoption of sons. The imitation of 
Christ, therefore, is necessary for the complete attainment 
of life, not only in the examples which in his life he set of 
freedom from anger, of humility, and of patience, but also 
of death itself; as Paul, the imitator of Christ, says, Being 
made conformable unto his death, if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.* How then do we 
come to be in the likeness of his death? Buried with him 
by baptism. What then is the manner of the burial? And 
what the utility of the imitation? First indeed it is neces- 
sary that the following of the former life be broken off. 
But this is impossible for him who is not born again accord- 
ing to the declaration of the Lord. For the regeneration, 
as also the word itself shows, is the beginning of a second 
life; so that before beginning the second, it is needful to 
put an end to the preceding. As with those who turn back 
in the race of double course, a kind of stand-still separates 
the contrary movements, thus also in the change from one 
life to the other, it seemed necessary that death should in- 
tervene between the two, terminating the former acts, and 
giving a commencement to those which are to follow. How 
then do we perform the descent into the state of the dead? 
Imitating the burial of Christ by baptism ; for the bodies of 
the baptized are, as it were, buried in the water. Baptism, 
therefore, shows symbolically, the putting off of the works of 
the flesh, according to the apostle, saying, Ye are circum- 
cised with the circumcision made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh in the circumcision of 
Christ ; buried with him in baptism ;f and is, as it were, a 
cleansing of the soul from the impurity coming to it from 
the carnal mind, according to the Scripture, Thou shalt 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.{ Therefore, 
we do not, like the Jews, wash ourselves for each defile- 
ment ; but we know one, the saving baptism ; since there is 
one death for the world, and one resurrection from the 








Col. ii. 11, 12, t Ps. li: (50 Septu.) 9. 
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* Phil. iii. 10, 11. 
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dead ; of which things baptism is an emblem. On this ac- 
count, the Lord who administers our life established for us 
the ordinance of baptism, containing an emblem of death 
and of life, the water presenting the image of death, and 
the Spirit bestowing the pledge of life; so that hence it be- 
comes clear to us why the water was connected with tne 
Spirit. For, there being two aims in baptism,—to destroy 
the body of sin, so that it may no longer bring forth fruit 
unto death, and to live by the Spirit, and have fruit in ho- 
liness—the water indeed presents the image of death, re- 
ceiving the body as in burial; but the Spirit infuses the 
life-giving power, renewing our souls from the deadness 
connected with sin to the primitive life. This, therefore, is 
to be born again of water and of the Spirit ; the putting to 
death, so to speak, being perfected in the water, but our 
life being wrought in us by the Spirit. Therefore in three 
immersions and as many invocations the great mystery of 
baptism is completed, that the emblem of death may be im- 
aged forth, and the baptized be enlightened in their souls 
by the transmission to them of the knowledge of God. So 
that if there is any grace in the water, it is not in the 
nature of the water, but from the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. For baptism is not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God. 
The Lord therefore preparing us for the resurrection-life, 
sets forth the whole evangelical polity, enjoining gentle- 
ness, patient endurance of evil, superiority to the vile love 
of pleasure, and freedom from covetousness ; so that, what- 
ever duties that state has according to its nature, these hav- 
ing anticipated, we may perform from deliberate purpose.’’ * 

It will be sufficient to glance only a moment at a few of 
the prominent points here presented. Basil mentions a 
breaking off from sin, a deatness to it, and a being cleansed 
from it, shown symbolically by baptism, in view of our Sav- 
ior’s death and resurrection ; our deadness to sin, or ‘‘ the 
putting to death, so to speak, being perfected in the water, 





* Ch. xy. 35. Vol. iii., p. 28, 29, Ben. ed., andin Biblioth. Patrum Gr 
D., vol, ii., p. 246, 248. 
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but our life being wrought in us by the Spirit.’ Mani- 
festly, he conceives of the matter thus: They who are to be 
baptized are penitent believers; and in being baptized and 
thus taking the decisive and completing step of disciple- 
ship in the liveliest exercise of their penitence and faith, 
they are regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 

We have only to lament that in his: representation, like 
many others, under the influence of a mde of thinking and 
speaking that had been adopted without due regard to 
Christian simplicity and to the facts inthe case, he seems 
to defer and limit to the time of baptism that spiritual re- 
generation which, we are constrained to think, ought to be 
conceived of as being coincident with the first exercise of 
genuine faith. We cannot forget that; according to the 
Holy Scriptures, whoever is a penitent believer in Christ, is 
born of God ;* that this accords with the nature of the case, 
so far as we can know anything on the subject; and that 
an immensity of evil has arisen from confounding b&ptism 
with spiritual regeneration, the sign with,the thing signi- 
fied. 

But we rejoice that Basil has borne so clear a testimony 
to so much truth. He shows that it is conscious and be- 
lieving persons that he has in his mind, when he speaks of 
any as being baptized, or receiving grace ig baptism. He 
teaches that, in this solemn rite, the baptized are enlight- 
ened in their souls, and taught most impressively the 
knowledge of God; that baptism is the answer of a good 
conscience toward God; and that our Lord, preparing us 
for the resurrection-life, prescribed his holy laws, so that, 
whatever duties may be required of us in that state, these, 
having been anticipated, may be performed by us from de- 
liberate purpose. 

In another chapter of this work,f he says: ‘‘ Faith and 
baptism are two ways or means of salvation, connected with 
one another by their nature, and inseparable. For faith is 





* See 1 John v. I, and 1 Peter i. 21—23. 


7 Ch. xii., (at the end,) vol. iii., p. 24. Ben. ed., and in Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, Gr. D., vol. ii., p. 224. 
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perfected by baptism ; and baptism has the foundation for i 
laid by faith ;* and with the same names the one and the 
other are accomplished ; for as we believe in a Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit, thus also we are baptized into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; 
and indeed profession precedes, leading to salvation, but 
follows, sealing our engagement.”’ 

Declarations so explicit, and from such a witness, cer- 
tainly ought not to be forgotten. We make no claim of 
infallibility for any man. But what Basil has said should 
awaken earnest inquiry. It should lead us to think what 
must have been the sources of his conviction. Let his 
teaching be tried by the unerring standard. Let it be com- 
pared with the teaching of Christ and his apostles. If our 
Lord would have all become believing disciples, and then 
be baptized ; if he has required faith as laying the founda- 
tion for baptism, the existence of the compact before the af- 
fixing of the seal; if he, in his wisdom and love, has thus 
arranged faith and baptism, ‘‘ connected with one another 
by their nature, and inseparable,’’—surely, it cannot be 
right in us either to disarrange them and invert the fitting 
order that he has established, or to put asunder what he 
has joined together. 


Art. VI.—THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. + 


Tue word Cyclopedia is not derived, but is simply angli- 
cised from xvxromadeu its Greek prototype. It signifies 
literally ‘‘ the circle of instruction.’’ A Cyclopedia pro- 








* Motes xO Banroua dv0 Teomou ens sat npLas, OuupvErs GAANAOLs xar Gd- 
eaipe Toe ALOT US bev yap rersvovtae da Bantioparos, Bantiswa b& Sepererov- 
rat dia TNs MLOT EWS. 


7 Tne New American Cycitopxpia: A popular Dictionary of General 
amet idited by Gzorce Riptey and Cuarites A. Dana. Vols. 

, ii. and iii, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 
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poses to treat of all that may be known, and is, among 
books what a university is among institutions of learning, 
except that the latter is, of course, more thorough. Cyclo- 
peedia is a comparatively modern word. It is not to be 
found in the earlier lexicons, which give Encyclopedia in- 
stead. Modern lexicography allows either ; but modern use 
prefers the shorter word ;—and wisely, we think, both be- 
cause it 7s shorter, and because the preposition en (ev) does 
not add to the significance of the term. 

The importance—nay, the necessity of a Cyclopeedia to 
every library seems neither to demand nor admit argument. 
It is scarcely less indispensable to the student than his 
dictionary. Indeed, in some sense, it is even more essen- 
tial, and by as much as things are more important than 
words, The true mode of study requires that every subject 
undertaken be, at the time, thoroughly and finally mas- 
tered. This often involves research far beyond the text 
read, and the student will often find himself leaving this 
text, and‘making draughts upon the different shelves in his 
library. But the Cyclopedia is a library itself, with the 
advantage of classification and index, and making up by 
the universality of its range for the necessary absence, in 
many cases, of minute detail. This want of minutie is it- 
self often a positive advantage ; since there are a thousand 
things of which it is well to know, but of which only the 
summa fastigia (main points) are useful, and these the Cy- 
clopzedia furnishes at a great saving of time and trouble. 

Another peculiar use of a Cyclopzedia is not less obvious 
and important, viz., to enable the cultivator of each depart- 
ment of knowledge to ascertain, with the greatest advan- 
tage, the achievements in every other department. Few 
can say, with Goethe, that they have taken all knowledge 
for the object of their pursuit. Yet all should seek a gen- 
eral acquaintance with every branch of learning, for the 
sake both of symetrically developing and liberalizing the 
mind, and of securing a thorough and accurate comprehen- 
sion of those subjects which are made a specialty, and 
which cannot be accurately understood unless viewed in 
their connection with other subjects. Thus, while the min- 
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ister need not, cannot be a lawyer also, or a physician, he 
may and should understand the general principles, and the 
most important practical truths of both law and medicine 
—should be at home on those subjects which are the com- 
munes loci of all scholars. The same principle is equally 
applicable to the lawyer and the physician. For securing 
acquisitions such as these, a good Cyclopedia is decidedly 
the best, if not the only instrument. Suppose, for example, 
that a man who is not a physician has, in his earlier years, 
studied something of physiology, and yet has not the time 
to keep up with the progress of the science by perusing the 
regular text-books on that subject, how easily might he, 
with the aid of a Cyclopeedia, attain this end. Suppose 
him to hear, in conversation, the term ‘‘ auscultation ;’’ his 
idea of its meaning is vague, and would not be made clear 
and full by a dictionary ; he has no leisure or opportunity 
to consult medical treatises, nor would he know where to 
look ; but, turning to a modern Cyclopedia, he finds not 
only the meaning of the term, but full explanation as to the 
thing, couched in language free from technicalities, and a 
statement of the latest improvements in the science or art. 

So great and rapid is the progress in every department of 
knowledge, that new or revised works are rendered con- 
stantly necessary in order to keep pace with this progress. 
When one remembers that it is nearly thirty years since a 
complete Cyclopedia was published in this country, and 
that since that time we have—to quote the advertisement of 
the work of which we shall presently speak—doubled both 
our population and our area—peopled the gold regions— 
discovered a new continent—gone through a war—buried 
our third generation of great statesmen, in Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster and Benton—built towns like Chicago—all our 
Railways, Ocean Steamers—our Iron Houses—invented the 
Photograph, the Electric Telegraph, and the Lightning 
Press—introduced Cheap Postage, Steel Pens, Gummed En- 
velopes, Lucifer Matches, Ice, Omnibuses, Chloroform— 
when we think of this, and of much more which might be 
named, we feel the need of a New Cyclopedia which shall — 
treat of all these new and important subjects, and of all oth- 
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ers in the clearer light of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

We are prepared then in advance to regard with favor 
‘“¢Tue New American Cyclopapia.’’ Before considering 
the merits of its execution, we can see at once that it pro- 
poses to supply a felt and important need. And from the 
examination which we have been able to vive to the three 
volumes already issued, we believe that the present work 
will actually accomplish its proposed object.. The publish- 
ers promise (and so far seem to be fulfilling their promise) 
to make the present work ‘‘ fuller in every department and 
for every period than its predecessor, and to give it besides 
a net addition of the events of the last thirty years.”’ This 
fact alone would give this work the preference over all oth- 
ers, with those who have now, for the first time, to supply 
themselves with a Cyclopedia, while it would induce many 
having other similar works to supply themselves with this 
also.. We like too the American feature, for while we have 
not the national vanity to assert that a view from an Amer- 
ican stand-point is absolutely the best, we cannot but think 
it the best for American people. But the work is Cosmo- 
politan in its spirit, as well as American. That it is en- 
tirely unsectional, and unsectarian is a recommendation 
which cannot be too highly esteemed. ‘‘ At the same time 
each subject has been treated in the point of view of those 
with whom it is a speciality, (specialty, begging your par- 
don, Messrs. Editors,) and not in that of indifferent or hos- 
tile observers.’’ The correctness of this plan, can, we 
think, not be doubted. ‘* That this plan may be carried 
out, the various articles have been, as far as possible, en- 
trusted to writers whose studies, position, opinions and 
tastes were a guarantee of their thorough information, and 
which furnished a presumption of their fairness and impar- 
tiality. Thus, in the different branches of science, the ar- 
ticles have been prepared by men of eminent accomplish- 
ments in each of their respective departments ; the articles 
in Biography, especially of living persons, by those most 
familiar with the life and character of the subjects... ..; 
and on the History and Doctrines of the Church by Theo- 
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logians of the different Christian denominations in the most 
intimate relations with the topics under treatment. . . 
. . Inthe preparation of the work hundreds of writers 
have taken part, including persons in almost every quarter 
of the United States, in Great Britain, and on the Conti- 
nent of Murope. No restriction has been laid on their pens, 
except that of abstinence from the expression of private dog- 
matic judgments, and from the introduction of sectarian 
comments at war with the professed historical character of 
the work. . . . . . . Im these facts,’’ the editors 
express the hope, ‘‘ will be found a guarantee of the univer- 
sality and impartiality of the work, impressing upon it a 
disinterested character, no less by the necessity of the case, 
than by the good faith of individual professions.’’ We are 
happy, from personal examination, to bear witness to the 
able and impartial character of some of the articles. We 
take it that nothing is more difficult and delicate than to 
treat of denominational peculiarities in such a way as to 
satisfy friends, without offending foes; yet this, we think, 
is done in the article on Baptists—a work all the more im- 
portant, as this denomination has been not only ‘‘ every- 
where spoken against,’’ but often in works professing to be 
catholic, sadly misrepresented. This article is well done, 
and is evidently the work of one who understands the ge- 
nius of the Baptists. They, we think, will esteem it faith- 
ful, while it is so utterly free from “‘ the expression of pri- 
vate, dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction of 
sectarian comments,’’ that no candid outsider, or opposer 
even, can complain. We propose to verify our statements, 
and illustrate our idea of the article, by free quotations from 
it, with which quotations, we dismiss the work, heartily 
commending the enterprise of the Publishers, and recom- 
mending the work itself as worthy of a place in every li- 


brary. 


“BAPTISTS, a denomination of evangelical Christians, which differs 
from others in certain principles connected with baptism as the initiatory 
ordinance of Christianity. This difference is commonly understood as 
limited to the proper age and mode of its administration, and hence Bap- 
tists have been defined as ‘those who believe in adult baptism by immer- 
sion.’ But this definition is inaccurate and incomplete. Inaccurate, for 
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in the view of the Baptists age is nothing, but spiritual qualification is 
everything; hence they baptize all who repent and believe the Gospel, 
whether in childhood, youth, or manhood, and, very frequently whole 
households at once, as did the apostles. The definition is incomplete, for 
many who are not Baptists, believe that the immersion of adults was the 
primitive baptism of the NEW TESTAMENT. The fact is generally 
admitted in works of scientific authority, both historical and archeolog- 
ical. Baptists, then, properly defined, are those who hold that the bap- 
tism of Christian believers is of universal obligation, and practice accord- 
ingly. And they hold this because they acknowledge no master but 
Christ; no rule of faith but his Word ; no baptism but that which is pre- 
ceded and hallowed by personal piety; no Church but that which is the 
body of Christ, pervaded, governed and animated by his spirit. What- 
ever diversities of opinion and usage are found among them, these are 
their common and characteristic principles; by these they are known and 
distinguished in every country and in every age. On like grounds, also, 
the Baptists reject (though with far less concern) the substitution of 
sprinkling for the entire immersion of the body, which — maintain, 
was originally practised in the administration of baptism, and (except in 
the case of the sick) universally observed throughout Christendom for 
thirteen hundred (?) years. For the universal obligation of immersion 
as identical with baptism itself, and essential to its specific spiritual pur- 
poses, they urge the admitted signification of the word Baarifa, the ne- 
cessity of adhering to the ordinary meaning of words in the interpreta- 
tion of laws, the places where the rite was originally performed, the phra- 
seology employed in describing it, the undeniable example of Christ 
himself, and the metaphorical allusions of the sacred writers when ex- 
plaining the spiritual import of the rite; all which, they say, confirm the 
meaning to be immersion, and necessarily exclude every other. They 
maintain that no valid objections have ever been brought against the 
combined force of this evidence, and that, so far as the meaning of the 
word is concerned, they have the concurrence of the whole body of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, who were withheld from restoring 
immersion among Protestants generally, not by critical reasons, but by 
their views of church authority and expediency. The Mennonites, or 
Dutch Baptists, restored immersion; but a part of them, though still re- 
jecting infant baptism, have since adopted pouring, by confounding the 
outpouring of the Spirit with the baptism of the Spirit—the cause with 
the effect: hence those who retain immersion are now called Tunkers i. e. 
dippers. It is, however, well known that all the Greek and Oriental 
churches, (with a population of 100,000,000, ) though adopting the baptism 
of children, retain immersion to this day, as essential to the validity of 
the rite, and, as Bunsen remarks, ‘deny that there is any efficacy in the 
western form of baptism.’ The Baptists (with the small exception men- 
tioned above) regard it as one part of their mission to uphold, and as far 
as possible, to restore throughout Christendom, the original institution of 
Christ in its entire form and spirit. On the subject of church commen- 
ion the Baptists generally agree with other denominations that it is not 
proper before baptism. As they find no exception to this rule in the New 
Testament, they do not feel authorized to invite those who are not, in their 
view, duly baptized, to unite with them at the Lord’s table, however 
highly they esteem them. They profess in this limitation of church 
communion that they do not judge the consciences of others, but seek to 
preserve their own. Open communion, so eloquently advocated by Rob- 
ert Hall in England, the Baptists of the United States regard as an anom- 
aly. Yet, while holding these views, they claim to feel a cordial sympa- 
thy with other evangelical denominations, and rejoice to co-operate with 
them, as far as possible, in the work of Christ. As it regards church 
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government, the Baptists believe in the spiritual unity of the whole be- 
lieving Church under Christ, its Head, and in the duty of making this 
unity visible by subjection to him in all things. (John xvii. 27.) Local 
churches, like those of Jerusalem and Antioch, composed of converted 
members duly baptized, embodied under the law of Christ by free mu- 
tual agreement, and maintaining the truth in love, they hold to be, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, the appointed means in the first place, 
for manifesting this unity. The government of these churches is congre- 
gational. Kach body being immediately dependent on Christ, is there- 
fore, independent of all others, and is complete in itself for the manage- 
ment of its internal affairs, such as the choice of officers, declaration of 
faith, reception, dismission, or discipline of members. Each church is a 
tribunal, where Christ himself presides, ratifying in heaven whatever is 
done according to his will on earth. (Matt. xviii. 17—20.) Baptists 
recognize no higher ecclesiastical tribunal on earth as constituted’ by 
Christ. This principle of independence is, however, quite distinct, in 
their view, from selfish isolation. It is balanced by another principle 
equally dear to them—that of interecommunion, or the communion of 
churches. This intercommunion is the highest form of visible unity, 
and is never interrupted without necessity, On this principle their 
churches associate, invite councils for advice, and organize societies for 
mutual co-operation in any benevolent, educational, or missionary enter- 
prise. But all such associations among Baptists disclaim the slightest 
Jurisdiction over the churches, and any attempt to usurp ecclesiastical 
power would be indignantly repelled. Baptists make no distinction but 
that of office between clergymen and laymen. As each church is a little 
spiritual republic, so each member is entitled to a vote, and is trained in 
all the dnties of an active citizen. The will of the majority governs, but 
they seek, by fraternal discussion and prayer, mingled with love and for- 
bearance, to secure perfect unanimity, according to the will of God. 
They recognize no higher church officers than pastors and deacons. El- 
ders, as evangelists and missionaries, are also ordained, after due trial, 
and sent out to preach the Gospel. Councils are usually called by the 
churches, to advise and assist in the ordination of ministers, the form- 
ation of churches, and the settlement of serious difficulties. Such coun- 
cils are sometimes called presbyteries, but they must not be confounded 
with the bodies that bear that name in the Presbyterian Church, as they 
have neither judicial nor appellate powers. Whatever be their differ- 
ences in other things, Baptists all agree in maintaining the congrega- 
tional form of church government. With Congregationalists, so called, 
they differ only in regard to baptism, and in being more strictly congre- 
el fe a ce: an wah Hass eit lo eee Blea aye 28 ; 
. . Inthe United States, the Baptist, with one exception, is now the 
largest denomination of evangelical Christians. They are spread through 
every State and Territory. They form one body, differing in nothing but 
in their position in regard to slavery. Owing to this difference, in 1845 
the Southern Baptists, by mutual consent, formed separate organizations 
for their benevolent enterprises, and by avoiding bickerings, both sec- 
tions have reaped the advantages of a division of labor, 7 bhi 

‘The ministry of the Baptists,” says Dr. Baird, ‘‘ comprehends a body 
of men, who in point of talents, learning and eloquence, as well as de- 
voted piety, have no superiors in the couutry.”” The Baptists have never 
made classical scholarship a prerequisite to the ministry of the Gospel, 
lest they should seem to be wiser than God; but it isa mistake to suppose 
they have ever despised education or knowledge, except when substituted 
Tt aaa Bee ey ee me ae 

The Baptists, as will be evident from the above exposition of their 
principles, claim their origin from the ministry of Christ and his apos- 
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tles. They further claim that all the Christian churches of the first two 
centuries after Christ were founded and built up on the principles they 
profess ; in proof of which they appeal to the high critical authorities in 
church history, Mosheim, Neander, Hagenbach, Jacobi and Bunsen. 
They further claim to be able to trace their history in a succession of pure 
churches (cathari) essentially Baptist, though under various names, from 
the third century down to the Reformation. These churches, from the. 
fifth century onward, were the subjects of systematic persecution from 
the State churches both in the East and West. Cyril of Alexandria and 
Innocent I. of Rome, according to the historian Socrates, began this per- 
secution by depriving them of their houses of worship, and driving them 
into secret places, under the Jaws of Honorius and Theodosius IL., 
which forbid re-baptism (so called) under penalty of death. Yet their 
principles reappear among the Culdees of the West and the Paulicians of 
the East; the Callesii and the Paterines, the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
and emerge on all sides at the first dawn of the Reformation In the 
opinion of Sirlsaac Newton, as reported by Whiston, the Baptists are the 
only body of Christians that has not symbolized with the Church of Rome.” 





Art. VII.—THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN HUMAN 
NATURE. 


THERE are always, back of all phenomena, laws of which 
they are the expression. He is but a superficial inquirer 
who carries his investigations no farther than the former of 
these. When Bacon inaugurated a new method in Philos- 
ophy, he did not teach that the facts ascertained by experi- 
ment are the ultimate goal of philosophical research, but 
that from facts we should proceed to principles. . In human 
experience and in human history there are certain religious 
phenomena not less striking and remarkable than those 
which have been noted in other spheres, and which: point as 
certainly and significantly to laws of which they:are the ex- 
pression. These phenomena clearly indicate that Religion, 
both in its theory and in its practice, and under whatever of 
its forms, whether true or false, must be regarded as more 
than a mere incident in human life. We do not see one 
age religious, and another not; one nation with a belief 
and a worship, another with none. But all nations and all. 
ages are, in some sense, religious. The nature of man de- 
mands a religion. It is evidently one of the necessities of 
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his being. There is a Religious Element in his nature, 
which is to be fed with appropriate nutriment, and which 
claims for itself a sphere and an influence, whatever the 
condition or circumstances of the individual. To this prin- 
ciple must be referred all the phenomena of man’s religious 
history. They can be accounted for on no other. 

We propose in the present article a practical discussion 
of the general truth indicated. It has suggestions that are de- 
serving of notice, especially by those who as Christians or as 
Christian ministers, need to be sustained and animated in their 
work by all right motives. We will consider, first, the fol- 
lowing statement: The Religious Element in Human Na- 
ture, so remarkably developed in all the ages of human his- 
tory, proves that the true Religion is a real want of man. 

Let us look a little into the nature and the manifestations 
of this element. Religion, in its evangelical sense, is often 
undervalued and even scorned by proud and worldly men. 
In its perverted forms, it has manifested human frailty in 
a way to excite the contempt of the unthinking and the 
compassion of the serious. And still, as it exists among 
men, with its attending phenomena, it is a meaning and a 
momentous fact, which no reflecting person will dispose of 
with a sneer. All the great facts in man’s history and ex- 
perience, as we intimated before, are but the development 
of fixed principles in his constitution, and he who mocks at 
any of these should beware lest he may seem to dishonor 
and despise his own nature. And the fact indicates the 
principle as infallibly as the phenomena of the physical 
world indicate its laws. The universality of trade shows 
that men universally love gain; society, being a universal 
fact, proves that the social principle is a law in man’s na- 
ture ; government, being found everywhere, either in ruder 
or more cultivated forms, makes it evident that men every- 
where, by a tendency of nature, are led to seek this method 
for attaining certain ends, important to them as individuals 
and communities. But neither of these is in any higher 
sense universal, than is the manifestation of a religious ten- 
dency. Wherever we find society, we find religion ; wher- 
ever there is government, there is worship too; and as the 
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ships of Commerce coast all lands, and push the enterprises 
of trade into the remotest regions, it is discovered that re- 
ligion is as universal as traffic. Here is a fact to be ac- 
counted for; and we are safe in the position that it can be 
in no other way explained, than as the result of a religious 
tendency in man, which belongs to his nature, and is a part 
of himself. 

The forms under which this religious principle shows it- 
self are exceedingly various; yet here again it follows the 
analogy of the human constitution in other respects. It 
may be dwarfed, stunted, enfeebled, as in the case of the 
worldling ; distorted in all its developments, as in the idol- 
ater ; a howling wilderness of folly, as in the fanatic; or a 
fair and noble growth of all the virtues, as in the truly re- 
ligious man. Yet, just so is it with all the essential quali- 
ties of human character. What is a due and needful spur 
to exertion in one, is in another that ‘‘ vaulting ambition’’ 
which seeks spheres of honor or emolument high above 
what other men attain. The wise and noble emulation of 
one great Athenian, became in another the restless craving 
that would not permit him to sleep. The worthy aim ofa 
well-regulated mind, to which the prizes of wealth appeal 
only with a moderated force, is in another mind a world- 
ling’s greedy thirst, or a miser’s devouring hunger. We 
do not say that the essential principle, whose developments 
are so various in some respects, is in all cases of the same 
original strength. Every man has his own battle, and 
what to one is a friendly arm of help, may be to another, 
by its undue intensity, the raised and armed hand of an en- 
emy. Yet itis true that men everywhere are of ‘like pas- 
sions,’’ and in their virtues and vices, their good and bad 
qualities, are constituted a brotherhood by the same power 
that gave to them a nature essentially the same in every 
age, and under every sky. Thus the religious principle is 
one, wherever we see it, though varying, exceedingly, in the 
forms under which it is manifested. 

It will be understood that, in speaking of the religious 
tendency, or element, we carefully distinguish it from the 
effects wrought in the soul by the regenerating power of the 
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Word and Spirit of God. We simply claim that God has 
made it impossible for any man, whatever his condition, to 
be absolutely irreligious. It is true, that to individuals of a 
certain class, we sometimes apply this epithet; yet in its 
absolute sense, it is never truly applicable. Why is it that 
professed unbelievers show, in respect to religion, an impa- 
tience in argument, a sensitiveness to opposition, an intem- 
perance of language which they scarcely ever manifest in 
treating ordinary subjects? Is it not because they are con- 
sciously in the wrong, and more than suspect that in oppos- 
ing Christianity they have engaged themselves to a desper- 
ate enterprise? Was it not some such influence as this 
that pointed the smooth and facile pen of Gibbon with such 
sharp satire, whenever, in his History, he had occasion to 
speak of the Christian Religion or its advocates? And was 
it not this same ineradicable religious sense that found ex- 
pression in that declaration of Hume, ‘‘ If I were a believer 
in Christianity, I would stop every man I met, and warn 
him to take care of his soul?’’ or in that outburst of the 
blasphemer, Thomas Paine, ‘‘ Were I compelled to receive 
the doctrine of a future life, it would make me the slave of 
terror?’’ And when the French infidel cries out as he 
dies, ‘‘O, Galilean, thou hast conquered !’’ does not this 
most painfully suggest how, having fought all his life the 
hard battle of unbelief, he has lost it at last? This relig- 
ous sentiment, too, became an avenging law of nature in 
Caligula, that wicked Roman Emperor, who, though more 
unbridled and profane in his contempt of Deity than almost 
any other named in history, yet was accustomed to tremble 
like a very slave at every indication that a retributive Provi- 
dence rules on earth. Well said John Calvin, that ‘‘ the 
most audacious contemners of God, are most alarmed, even 
at the falling of a leaf. Yhey try every refuge to hide 
themselves from the Lord’s presence, and to efface it from 
their minds, but their attempts to elude it are all in vain. 
Though it may seem to disappear for a moment, it presently 
returns with increased violence; so that if they have any 
remission of the angutsh of their conscience, it resembes the 
sleep of persons intoxicated, or subject to frenzy, who enjoy 
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no placid rest while sleeping, being continually harassed 
with horrible and tremendous dreams.”’ 

The simple children of nature, unskilled in the-arts of 
sophism and subterfuge, and aware of no reason why they 
should try to stifle the religious sense within them, are 
never irreligious. Led astray by the most outrageous er- 
rors they may be, degraded in all their ideas of God and oi 
the worship he requires, but irreligious they never are. 
And whenever these or others are brought at length under 
the direct influence of the truth in religion, every process of 
their minds with reference to that truth, shows that God 
has prepared the soul antecedently to receive his revela- 
tions. Itis then seen to be with religious truth as with 
every other ; it finds in the soul a sense to which it is adapt- 
ed. As the light has prepared for it an eye to be filled 
with its beam, and a sense of sight to be gladdened by it, 
so truth, of whatever species, finds that intelligent nature 
to which its lessons are addressed, furnished with the en- 
dowments suitable to its appropriate entertainment. And 
as there are varieties of truth, so are there different and 
adapted faculties. Mathematical truth does not address the 
imagination ; neither are matters of taste or criticism de- 
cided by the same operation of mind that measures triangles, 
or solves the problems of Algebra. Religious truth is like 
every other. It has prepared for it a religious sense, and a 
religious faculty. 

These statements, let it be observed, are all apart from 
any questions of man’s native goodness, or of the measure 
of his moral ability. Weare speaking of man as God made 
him ; a religious being, the highest function of whose mind 
is to know and appreciate religious truth, and the noblest 
form of whose responsibility is that which calls him to per- 
form religious duties. The God of nature has so ordered it 
that there shall be on earth one of his creatures gifted with 
ability to know and worship him. And that creature is 
man. It is thus God has made him; nor, in this respect, is 
it left in the power of any influence or combination of influ- 
ences to unmake him. Blinded, besotted, misguided, he 
may be, and depraved he ever is, but he is still that being 
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whom God created with the ability to recognize the Creator 
in his works, and to pay him due homage. 

Now, it is sufficiently apparent that a principle in hu- 
man nature, such as that we have described, must not. be 
undervalued, nor are any of its manifestations to be treated 
as if they were a weakness only. There is a certain ele- 
ment in the very lowest of these manifestations that is en- 
titled to respect. The self-confident dealer in philosophical 
subtleties, who looks undaunted into the face of the great- 
est mysteries, nor doubts his ability to thread the avenues 
of even the divine secret, is not entitled to despise the sim- 
ple nature of the credulous idolater who kneels before a god 
of stone, or adores the bloody wheels of Juggernaut. For, 
till he who weighs thus deliberately all truth in the bal- 
ances of his reason, and laughs at credulity and faith alike, 
can show us that he has mastered this very impulse in his 
soul that compels him thus to ‘‘ meddle with all wisdom,’’ 
and this conviction that will nct suffer him to doubt that 
the truth in religion is the most excellent of all truth, he 
must acknowledge that poor idol-worshipper as his brother, 
and confess that it is the self-same principle of nature which 
induces the one to seek saving wisdom in his reason, and 
the other of his dumb and deaf deities. Neither let the 
Chri-tian despise the idolater. That want of the soul which 
Jesus fills to overflowing with the manifestations of himself 
which he makes to thee, O believer, is just that which the un- 
happy Boodhist would supply out of the vain rites of Gau- 
dama. Despise him not; but pity him, rather, remember- 
ing that only for the Gospel thy soul had pined as bitterly 
and as vainly. 

If, then, we place the fact we have considered in its proper 
relations, we cannot fail to admit that the true religion is 
areal want ofman. They are not empty abstractions with 
which the Christian preacher deals; not curious problems 
concerning the unseen and the unearthly; not dreams of 
credulous minds recited in the ear of superstitious infirm- 
ity. Itis nota strife of creeds, nor an effort for ascendency 
of contending parties, in which he mingles. It is not a 
mission of proselytism on which he goes forth. There is 
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never a beating heart on earth, but testifies to the magni- 
tude and moment of that great interest he seeks to promote. 
In every age the soul of man has yearned to know that im- 
portant secret which he is sent to disclose. Schools of phil- 
osophy have been established, and the world’s wisest men 
have grown grey in the effort by means o! them, to ascer- 
tain the very elements of that truth which he is commis- 
sioned to declare. Men have wasted life in pilgrimages, 
starved in deserts, have endured inflictions of bodily pain 
which we cannot think of without a shudder, have cast their 
offspring into the burning arms of Moloch, or into the mon- 
ster-haunted Ganges, have laid themselves down before the 
ponderous wheels of their idol’s car, have practiced, in 
short, the greatest conceivable ingenuity of self-torture and 
self-immolation, under the impulse of convictions to which 
the Christian preacher addresses the word of power that can 
still the tumult and compose all to peace. And of those 
who throng the world’s thoroughfares of traffic, or run its 
gay career of pleasure, or climb its steep heights of ambi- 
tion, there is not one but in his unoccupied momenis has 
thoughts and questions that trouble him more than any of 
the vicissitudes of trade, or the disappointments of ambi- 
tion. These great questions which in his sober moments 
outweigh all others,—which will often crowd from his mind. 
even the world’s thronging cares, and make him feel the 
whole vast moment of that unanswered query, ‘‘ What shall 
aman give in exchange for his soul?’’—these are the top- 
ics of a Christian preacher’s ministry. If there is a man 
who, in the interchanges of human life, offers to communi- 
cate a real thing, adapted to meet and supply a real neces- 
sity, it is he who has it in charge to preach on earth the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We now remark, in the second place, that the forms un- 
der which the Religious Element manifests itself, even those 
which are primary and original, prove that the human con- 
sciousness is on the side of true religion. 

Montgomery, in his poem, ‘‘ The Pelican Island,’’ de- 
scribes, near the close, the quickening power of natural 
beauty and grandeur on even the savage mind, under cer- 
tain conditions, in raising its conceptions to that Being 
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whom Nature reveals, and in inspiring irrepressible desire 
to know and to worship him. In a region blessed in a pe- 
culiar manner by the lavish hand of Providence, dwells one 
gifted above his fellows with intellectual powers, having ar 
eye and a soul in sympathy, far beyond ‘‘the common 
herd,’’ with all that nature reveals of the lovely or the 
grand. 

The poet then proceeds to describe how by communing 
with nature’s visible forms, this soul, so great in its native 
powers, yet so dark in its conceptions of the Unseen, is en- 
abled at last to grasp and hold the conviction of a divine 
existence and a divine Providence. The rustle of a leaf, or 
the roar of the great ocean, or the thunder of the mountain 
cataract, or the song of birds, or the melody of brooks, was 
alike a voice to his ear. The small insect that glanced with 
golden wing in the beam of a summer sun, or the kingly 
lion that crossed his forest path, or man, still more wonder- 
fully endowed, assured him of a Creator. All earth was 
thronged with witnesses, and the skies and seas still ut- 
tered forth the same sublime assertion. In the deep wood, 
surrounded by vastness and solitude, he would stand, and 
listen if God would speak to him, or if he might hear His 
footsteps amid the fallen leaves. His soul craved to know 
and comprehend the great Being. Did He still have a care 
for the creatures He had made? Could mortal man com- 
mune with Him? Was it certain that such a Being exist- 
ed ; or were these convictions which he felt only deceiving 
fancies? He studied, with intense eagerness, the traditions 
of his people. Something they told him of God, but mixed 
with fables which his soul abhorred. 

One day he walked abroad through a peaceful valley, 
with all the sights and sounds of glad summer about him, 
and leading a little child, his grandson, by the hand: 


“At length, they struck into the woods, and there 
Climbed the gray rocks aloof. Then from his crag, 
At their abrupt approach, the startled eagle 
Took wing above their heads. 

* *% * * * 
There stood the patriarch, amidst a scene 
Of splendor and beatitude: himself 
A diadem of glory o’er the whole. 
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Wide open lay the Book of Deity. 

The page was Providence; but none, alas! 

Had taught him letters; when he looked, he wept 
To feel himself forbidden to peruse it.” 


By and by, he sinks upon his knees, and with clasped 
hands upraised, thus prays: 


“QO, if there be a Power above all power, 
A Light above all light, a Name above 
All other names in heaven or earth, 
That Power, that Light, that Name I call upon.” 


Then he pauses, and bows his hoary head, to see if any 
voice will answer him out of the deep, still solitude amidst 
which all nature reposes. Then again he prays: 


“O, if thou art, thou knowest that I am; 
Behold me, hear me, pity me, despise not 
The prayer which—if thou art—thou hast inspired. 
Or wherefore seek I now a God unknown ? 
Reveal thyself to me; reveal thy power, 
Thy light, thy name, that I may fear, adore, 
Obey, and O, that I might love thee too! 
For if thou art, it must be thou art good, 
And I would be the creature of thy goodness.” 


Still no answer, till, by and by, ‘‘ from the sloping lawn 
beneath the crag where he was kneeling,’’ came a childish 
voice, echoing his prayer. It was his grandchild, in broken 
fragments repeating the petitions he had overheard. The 
old man looks down, and sees him there, with small hands 
clasped, and raised eyes, and crying with tiny voice to 
heaven. 


“ His heart 
Leaped at the sight; he flung away despondence, 
While joy unutterable and full of glory 
Broke through the Pagan darkness of his soul. 
He ran and snatched the infant in his arms, 
Embraced him passionately, wept aloud, 
And cried, scarce knowing what he said, ‘My son! 
My son! there is a God! there is a God!’ ” 


We may take this creation of the poet as our represent- 
ative man. It is easy to trace him amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of ages past, and to hear his voice in all the dialects 
of human speech, still calling for some manifestation of De- 
ity. Long time ago he trod the Chaldee plains, and saw 
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heaven’s host marshalled in brightness and majesty—stars, 
and planets, and moons, and suns—and, with what skill he 
could, shaped out to himself the great idea of God, the Cre- 
ator of allthese. Again, on the banks of the Nile he reared 
proud temples, and paid his worship, misguided, yet per- 
haps sincere, to those forms which, to his mind, represented 
Deity. The works of his hands, thus prompted, have not 
yet wholly crumbled, though. since that time cities have 
passed away, and the thronged streets of great capitals, 
emptied now of their multitudes, are buried beneath aban- 
doned deserts. In yet another age, and on another soil, 
we hear him, in another language, calling to the same great 
powers of nature which have ever impressed him and con- 
vinced him, to declare the name of their Creator, and the 
mystery of their being. Reason falters and errs, but imag- 
ination leads her still forward, and the luxuriant mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks is again his solution of the world-riddle. 
Once more we see him, kindling his perpetual fire on Ma- 
gian altars, and worshiping God in the flame. And then, 
again, making himself a home amid the sterner scenes of the 
rude North land, he tries the problem once more. There is 
for him a God disclosed in all the rude or the lovely varie- 
ties of natural scenery and natural processes. He worships 
Odin as the great presiding god, whom all inferior ones 
obey ; he calls on Thor as the Thunderer, who gives or 
withholds the dropping showers ; and so, likewise the sum- 
mer breeze and the warm sunbeams are the breath of a be- 
nignant deity, who thus gives beauty to the earth, and fills 
all mortal creatures with gladness. And finally, if, having 
crossed a wide sea, we search still for his traces amidst the 
forest solitudes of another continent, we find him there also, 
and hear him cry to the Great Spirit, and see him worship 
God in nature. In all these varieties of condition there 
lives in his soul the indestructible impulse that compels him 
to ‘‘seek after God.’’ Erring in reason, and limited in 
knowledge, with no light from heaven relieving his dark- 
ness, he often stumbles as he goes, and often wanders in 
wrong paths. Yet this conviction stands fast in his soul, 
‘‘There is a God,’’ and still his study is, how to embody to 
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his own conceptions some adequate idea of that great Be- 
ing. 

Now, it needs no very keen powers of observation, to trace 
in all these primary operations of the religious principle in 
man, a tendency to re-produce, in each age, and in each new 
system, certain leading ideas. The existence of a supreme 
God is a truth which, perhaps, every mythology asserts 
more or less distinctly. It is true that in some Pagan 
creeds this article of faith is more dimly indicated. Yet, 
even in those cases where the system has taken for its orig- 
inal point of departure a species of materialism, as those of 
Confucius and Budha, as generations pass, this materialistic 
element grows less influential, and that inevitable tendency 
of the human mind to recognize a supreme Deity, more and 
more appears. And just so far as this recognition is lack- 
ing, it is manifestly a violence done to the native impulse 
of the soul, by the materializing tendencies of the founders 
of the system. Confucius seems to have discarded worship 
almost altogether. He did not attempt to give instructions 
with reference to the gods, but taught that the ‘obligations 
of man lay rather in doing his duty to his relatives and to 
society, than in worshiping spirits unknown. When he 
was dying, his disciples asking him to whom he would sac- 
rifice, his only reply was that he had already worshiped ; 
meaning that his life of moral rectitude was a sufficient sac- 
rifice. It was impossible, however, for his successors to per- 
petuate his materialism. The mind of the people demanded 
deities and sacrifices, and in practice the system became es- 
sentially modified. Budha, having attained to the climax 
of a perfect annihilation, has thus risen, as his worshipers 
think, from his original condition of humanity, to possess a 
supreme divinity. And this, however cloudy and absurd 
the conception may be, still indicates a tendency even among 
the Budhists to acknowledge a supreme God. In other 
systems, as of the Greeks and Romans, the Scandinavians 
and our own Aborigines, this feature is distinctly promi- 
nent, for in these the tendency we have noticed has full 
scope. 

Besides this doctrine of a supreme God, do we not dis- 
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cover also in these religions, traces of a belief in Providence ? 
Though the mind feels a difficulty in the idea of an absolute 
omnipresence, a universal eye observing all things, and a 
power always present, and always prompt to act, yet it de- 
mands for its own satisfaction something that amounts to 
this. And so nearly every Pagan system embraces, as a 
chief feature, the doctrine of innumerable subordinate dei- 
ties, by whose presence and power the machinery of the 
universe is guided, and a Divine Providence is maintained. 
They dwell in streams and woods as the guardians and min- 
isters of nature; they preside over cities; they make their 
abodes with men, beneath whatever roof is consecrated to 
them. And thus the order of the seasons, the events and 
destinies of human life are held in the care of a Providence 
indefinitely multiplied and sustained by means of these di- 
vine agents. 

To take an example near home. Some of the tribes of 
American Aborigines—and they may, perhaps, in a general 
way, represent the whole—are known to have apportioned 
thus in their faith, the care of this lower world to subordi- 
nate deities, who, however, acknowledged the supremacy of 
one who was greater than all ; we refer to the celebrated Six 
Nations, sometimes called the Iroquois. They had a Spirit 
of the Winds, whom they represented-—like the Wind-god 
of the ancients—as having the face of an old man, sitting 
solitary, with the impatient elements raging around him. 
Besides him there was Heno the Thunderer, to whom was 
committed the thunderbolts, and who had also the directing 
of the seasons and the ordering of showers. He wears the 
garb of a warrior, a magical feather adorns his head, by 
which he is protected against the machinations of the great 
spirit of mischief—the Evil-minded. As he rides among 
the clouds, he carries at his back a basket filled with frag- 
ments of rock, with which he pelts the evil spirits and 
witches that plot against mankind. Once he had a very 
delightful dwelling behind the great sheet of descending 
waters at Niagara Falls. Three other beautiful spirits 
there were; three sisters, the Spirit of Corn, the Spirit of 
Squashes, and the Spirit of Beans. These lived together in 
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loving harmony. They were clad in the leaves of their re- 
spective plants, and their care was to secure to the Indian 
his favorite luxuries. Besides these, there was the Spirit of 
the Cedar, the Spirit of the Hemlock, the Maple, the Straw- 
berry. Every beneficent gift of nature, in short, they viewed 
as entrusted to the care of a spirit; while by all these the 
providence and blessing of the Great Spirit were universally 
dispensed. 

Thus it was, too, in the religion of another people, in 
whom nature had free scope, unchecked by the negations of 
an intrusive philosophy. In their faith the care and bounty 
of the supreme God were made universal by similar means. 
Thor, and Freia, and Balder, with innumerable inferior de- 
ities, had committed to them the direction of human affairs, 
the regular change of seasons, the shining of summer suns, 
the dropping of summer showers, the peace, security and 
blessings of earthly life. 

Is it rash to say that in these and other Pagan religions 
where the same thing appears, the human mind has shown 
with what a strength of native impulse and desire it claims 
for men the superintending love and beneficence of the God 
it adores? < 

We need not stop to describe at length how constantly 
the doctrine of man’s immortality appears and re-appears in 
the religions of mankind, as also that of the retributions of 
a future state. Nor need we do more than simply remind 
the reader how every temple has its altar, every worship its 
sacrifice, in which is expressed that idea of propitiation 
which seems to spring in tie universal mind of man asa 
spontaneous product of conscience and faith. 

Cicero has said that the consent of all is the voice of na- 
ture. The evidence which has now been offered is sufficient 
to show that this voice of nature, this testimony of the hu- 
man consciousness is, as to the primary truths of religion, 
in most earnest sympathy with what the Bible reveals. 
Even some of the distinguishing and peculiar truths of the 
Gospel are shadowed forth, as is done in every act of sacri- 
fice which a heathen pays. This testimony is not invali- 
dated by the doubts or denials of philosophy, in whatever 
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age of the world. The point of the argument is not in the 
conclusions which men reason out, but in that unsophisti- 
cated expression of the native consciousness, which the soul 
of man makes when acting in all the simplicity of nature. 
It is of no consequence here, what difficulties Plato, or Aris- 
totle, or Epicurus, or Zeno, or any modern philosopher may 
have found in his attempts to solve the riddles involved in 
these primary religious conceptions. The question is, how 
have men felt and acted when left to the dictates of nature? 
We have seen how, and though the present catalogue of 
skeptical books should be multiplied an hundred fold, they 
would not invalidate that testimony. And we would far 
sooner trust the unstudied impulses of the child of nature in 
this case, than the most skillful reasoning of the mere phil- 
osopher, who, by relying on his reason, and seeking to set- 
tle all mysteries by the skill of his dialectics, has caused 
even the light that was in him to become darkness. 

Now, in these primary manifestations of the Religious 
Element which we have just considered, there is much that 
will be welcomed very gladly, by the Christian, anxious to 
benefit his fellow-beings by making them truly religious. 
He will see that even Superstition has a favorable and en- 
couraging side, especially as compared with the empty ne- 
gations of unbelief. It is true that enlightened Pity follows 
sadly along the path of him who so yearns for the higher wis- 
dom, yet to whom no revelation comes. She weeps at the 
gates of those mighty temples he rears, and turns with hor- 
ror from the human sacrifices which but too often have made 
the altars there to be abhorred in the eye of reason and of 
true piety. ‘The mind taught of God revolts at the sights 
disclosed in every idolatrous age and nation. And yet it is 
a noble nature that goes astray there; they are honorable 
impulses which ignorance and depraved passions have so 
sadly misdirected. And what is best of all, they prove that 
he who brings to man a ¢frue religion has their consciousness 
already on his side, and that whenever the prejudices be- 
gotten of their condition or their education shall be van- 
quished, he will be recognized as one bringing ‘‘ life and 
immortality to light.’’ What a day of triumph and joy to 
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the Christian missionary it is when at last this is achieved! 
Many have been permitted to see this through the grace of 
God, As a consequence, what gladness has dawned on the 
sorrowful night of heathenism in different parts of the 
world? What ‘‘springs of water’’ have been opened in 
the thirsty lands ; what fountains along the paths of perish- 
ing pilgrims! How have the islands of the sea burst forth 
into song! What shoutings have been heard from the tops 
of the mountains! What singing among the inhabitants 
of the rock! What clapping of hands by all the trees of 
the wood ! 

We remark, finally, that the high end of this Religious 
Element in man’s nature is, evidently, to be the occasion of 
salvation to himself, and of glory to God. | 

It is sufficiently apparent, we trust, that we have no con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of the Religion of Nature. The 
facts we have instanced prove that man has a religious 
sense and a religious consciousness ; yet they also prove that 
such is his native depravity and blindness, that these of 
themselves are by no means competent to direct him in the 
way of truth, much less to give him a pure heart, or make 
his life holy. All those theories, therefore, which maintain 
that the Religion of Nature is all man needs, are but a tri- 
fling with the facts of human history, and the testimonies of 
the human conscience. And still, in connection with the 
teachings of revealed religion, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the religious sense in man has a very important of- 
fice to fill. 

It is a noticeable fact that the Bible, in all its revelations, 
proceeds upon the evident supposition that certain great, 
fundamental principles are granted. Do we find in the 
Scriptures, anywhere, even a formal statement of the prop- 
sition that there is a God? or a formal announcement of the 
fact that man has an immortal soul? Is the justice of a re- 

) tributive moral administration, both for time and eternity, 
anywhere in the Bible argued? Lach of these first truths 
is discussed, and is presented to us in various lights and 
various relations. But nowhere are they treated as if they 

were things to be proved. They are the axioms of the di- 
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vine science. They appeal, for their sufficient evidence, to 
the consciousness of each human being. 

We have, besides, in the sacred history, a very remark- 
able example of the manner in which, when beginning a 
work of grace in the soul, God seizes it sometimes, and 
sways and subdues it by means of secret convictions, whose 
presence there the man himself might not have been before 
willing to admit. What sort of a man was Saul of Tarsus, 
just at that moment when, in the way to Damascus, the 
light and the voice from heaven met him? A Pharisee and 
a persecutor certainly he was. But did the Lord from 
heaven address him first in arguments? Was the case 
treated as if it needed argument? Could anything be more 
sublimely suggestive than that brief appeal which in a mo- 
ment vanquished the pride and bigotry of that champion of 
Judaism? His convictions with regard to Christianity, 
never yet confessed—convictions which may have had a con- 
siderable share in making him so ‘‘ exceeding mad against’’ 
all who bore that name—these convictions in that one mo- 
ment gained irresistible energy, and the simple query that 
came to him in the voice of that Jesus he had persecuted, 
wrought a victory to which no amount of mere reasoning 
would have been adequate. 

It is more or less thus that the saving work is for all souls 
accomplished. This religious sense is the point of attach- 
ment for those influences by which the Redeemer ‘‘ draws 
all men’’ unto himself. They, therefore, who deny and re- 
sist the voice of their own convictions, and seek to sustain 
the denial by sophisms and subterfuges, are not contending 
against revelation any more than against their own inner 
light. They are not more laboring to break away from the 
monitions and the winning influences of the Spirit, than to 
quench forever the light of their own native consciousness. 

And then, if we would recognize the operation of this E]- 
ement in the more advanced stages of a religious careet, we 
must remember that it is not a new faculty—not even a new 
religious faculty, that is given to a man when he is regen- 
erated ; but a faculty essential to his nature, long abused 
and misguided, now redeemed and restored to its original 
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functions. And so it is the regenerated man whom we see 
acting and suffering, contending and triumphing before us 
in all the ages of the Christian’s history. And while we 
would render the first and chief praise to that abounding 
grace which has been so amazingly displayed in the expe- 
rience of the Church, we must be permitted to trace in the 
same events, indications of the nobleness and the high func- 
tion of that religious faculty with which our nature has been 
endowed. It is important to remember that when a martyr 
meets death with Christian courage, however sustained and 
assisted he may be by the grace of a faithful God, he is still 
a man, and has no supernatural endowments conferred be- 
yond those of his fellow-Christians. When Luther burns 
the Pope’s bulls in the streets of Wittenberg, or defies em- 
perors, legates, and an army of blood-thirsty priests at the 
Diet of Worms; when Tyndale dies at the stake, praying 
for his enemies with his latest breath, we give thanks to 
God, first of all, that He was thus gracious to His servants ; 
yet one feature of moral sublimity in the spectacle, and one 
very useful lesson, will be missed, if we do not keep in view 
the fact that in each of these instances, and in every such 
one, it is just a man, calmly, soberly acting out his convic- 
tions, and obeying impulses that are begotten, not of an 
over-mastering influence of supernatural excitement, but of 
the steadiest and most constant views of truth and duty. 
Thus does the Christian, in every sphere, serve his fellow- 
beings and honor God. And a noble spectacte it is, in this 
world where God is so much forgotten, when consecrated 
men, with their eye on the prize of their high calling, cul- 
tivate within them every Christian grace, and are outwardly 
loyal to the claims of every Christian duty. It shows how 
effectually this nature of man, falien as it is, may be re- 
deemed, and brings to its climax the proof, developed, as we 
have seen, from the whole religious history of the race, that 
man was created for better things than the bondage of his 
own passions, and the disappointing service of a false and 
perishing world; that his higher function, and if he will, 
his higher destiny is to know God, to serve him, and to en- 
joy him for ever. 





The Efficacy of Prayer. 


Art. VIII.—THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


In the history of the late Revival which has so greatly 
blessed our land, no agency, in both its inception and pro- 
gress, has been so remarkably owned of God as Prayer. In 
former years more reliance had been placed upon protracted 
and earnest presentations of the more pungent truths of the 
Bible, and that too by some peculiar and extraordinary gift. 
The evangelist, the discriminating anxious seat, the per- 
sonal inquiry room were deemed, if not essential to the car- 
rying forward of a work of general revival, at least as the 
most efficient and successful of means. And so they had 
been. But in the recent revival, Prayer—the ‘‘ Union 
Prayer Meeting,’’ stands forth as the most prominent hu- 
man agency ; indeed the revival was born of prayer; anda 
reliance upon this simple instrumentality, connected with 
other appropriate means, is coming to be felt by our church- 
es, which we hail as an earnest of yet more glorious things. 
It seems not unfitting the time, then, nor the hopes that 
have been raised, to turn attention to the subject of this ar- 
ticle, especially since modern Skepticism has invested it with 
learned and ingenious difficulties, which in fact amount to 
a denial of its reality. 

That God hears and answers prayer, is a Scripture doc- 
trine, and a fact in personal experience which takes rank in 
the Christian scheme among the cardinal beliefs. It is as 
dear to the pious heart, and as vital to its hopes, as the 
doctrine of the Atonement, or the final perseverance of be- 
lievers; and one upon which the Christian leans for sup- 
port, against the trials of life, with more reposeful trust 
than perhaps any other. This belief, however, is not orig- 
inal in Christianity, though Christian faith adopts it, and 
rears it to a vigorous and manly stature. Prayer has its 
origin in a deep and universally-felt sense of dependence 
upon some higher power, is the child of man’s religious na- 
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ture, and is as really natural to him as the utterance of 
sound to express his desires, or as efforts to obtain food to 
satisfy hunger. Of this, a survey of the religious history 
of the race can leave no doubt. The ancient Pagans prayed 
to their gods ; the modern heathen pray to theirs ; the good 
in all ages have been men of prayer ; and even the ungodly— 
Atheists who make Atheism their boast, when brought into 
circumstances of danger, beyond the reach of human suc-. 
cir, will often have recourse to prayer as a last resort. Any 
number of well-accredited instances on record might be re- 
ferred to, which place the fact beyond cavil, that there is an 
instinctive belief in our nature, back of education, and in 
defiance of education, which at times bears down all counter 
beliefs, however strongly uttered or fortified, that God can, 
and that he sometimes does, when every human arm is 

weakness, bring help. 

From this fact, Natural Theology would deduce an argu- 
ment in proof of the efficacy of prayer; an argument, too, 
of irrefragable power ; because its possible refutation involves 
this absurdity : That God—the God of Truth, has enacted 
in our very constitution a falsehood, which he re-affirms 
with emphasis just in proportion as men seek after him, and 
become assimilated to his character. A conclusion so mon- 
strous assumes, in the language of Sir William Hamilton, 
‘¢That God is a deceiver, and the root of our nature a lie.’’ 

Our faith, however, in the efficacy of prayer, rests upon 
a surer foundation than the teachings, direct or indirect, of 
Natural Theology. The question, whether prayer is or is 
not answered, is one of simple fact, which can be neither 
proved nor disproved by abstract reasonings; but like all 
questions of fact, must be established, if established at all, 
by testimony. If then we have testimony in the mouth of 
witnesses whose competence to testify is in all respects be- 
yond doubt, we claim that the case is made out, and that to 
attempt to rule this testimony out, or to rebut it by meta- 
physical objections, betrays an unfair and captious spirit, 
which would not be tolerated in any court of justice, nor in 
any scientific investigation. 


Now we have the testimony of experience,—and what 
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knowledge can be more absolute than this? Cumulative, 
culminating, it comes down from the earliest ages to the 
preseut day, under every variety of circumstance. We have 
in many instances a record of prayers, and a subsequent 
record of the answers yiven, side by side; just as we have 
recorded prophecies, and side by side, the historical record 
of their fulfilment. But we have ‘‘ greater testimony’’ than 
that of men; the promises of God that he will, the assur- 
ances that he does, answer prayer, which lie all along the 
pages of his Word, too numerous and explicit to make ref- 
erence necessary for those who are familiar with its pages, 
or believe in its inspiration—these, especially when taken in 
connection with the argument from experience, are decisive 
in the case; and nothing but the sheerest skepticism will 
take an appeal therefrom ;—an appeal which in this case 
must be from our knowledge to our ignorance, from the 
Word of God to the quibbles of skepticism. The fact then, 
the only thing of real importance, stands altogether apart 
from inquiries concerning the mode in which prayer is an- 
swered ; and altogether above the metaphysical difficulties 
with which it has been environed; and whether or not we 
be able to understand the mode, or remove these difficulties, 
the truth that ‘‘ The effectual, fervent prayer of the right- 
eous availeth much,’’ rests upon an impregnable basis. 

In common, however, with every doctrine of Scripture, 
this has suffered the assaults of Infidelity, and been attacked 
by every species of weapon, from the sallies of profane wit, 
to the earnest endeavors of sober reasoning. The objection 
which candid men (for such we will consider them) have 
urged against the doctrine, when fairly stated, is about this: 
The belief that prayer is in any true and proper sense an- 
swered, proceeds upon the assumption that God is moved by 
it to do something that he otherwise would not have done ; 
and clearly involves this absurdity : That short-sighted, fal- 
lible man can turn aside from the course which He would 
otherwise pursue, the omnipotent, omniscient, unchangeable 
Jehovah ; that the established order of the universe is thereby 
invaded, and rendered variable to the desires—not to say 
the caprices of men ; and that, just so far as prayer is, prop- 
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erly speaking, answered, Infinite Wisdom no longer holds 
sway, but virtually abdicates in favor of what may, at any 
time, be the blind folly and conflicting interests of mortals. 

This is the objector’s position, and he throws before this 
embankment of partial truth: That God is an independent 
Sovereign, whose purposes are eternally and unalterably 
fixed ; whose wisdom, power and goodness—infinite in their 
measure, and incessant in their exercise—will secure to all 
creatures whatever is for their good: and furthermore, that 
so far as our knowledge extends, the government of God, 
at least in the material world, and presumptively therefore, 
in the moral world, is subject to exact and unalterable law. 
These objections, which we have endeavored to state in their 
most plausible form, and which, to say the least, are, in a 
philosophical point of view, difficulties, we propose, as well 
as we can, to examine; and in doing so, we shall aim to 
show that they are founded in erroneous views, alike of the 
nature of prayer, of the so-called order of the universe, and 
of the divine purposes themselves. 

Whatthenis Prayer? TheScriptures afford ample means 
of determining this question, both from example and pre- 
cept. We have what is known as the Lord’s Prayer,—a 
modef for all time and for all men ;—the prayer of Christ, 
recorded in John xvii; many of the Psalms; and the ear- 
nest and importunate supplications found elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the Book of Daniel. Taking these examples, we 
find that prayer, while it embraces adoration and confess- 
ion, is essentially supplication ;—petition at the throne of 
grace for things which lie beyond the range of our unaided 
powers. In all these examples there is an earnest and 
heart-felt desire underlying the petitions ; in fact true prayer 
is born of desire,—a desire that borders upon agony, which, 
while it wrings the soul, lifts the eye and the expectation 
to God as the source of help; not indeed apart from the use 
of appropriate means, where means can be used ; but to God 
as presiding over and giving efficacy to all means; and 
where no means can be employed,—as when Elijah prayed 
for rain, a simple and waiting reliance upon the Word of 
God. And beside this earnest desire, this waiting expect- 
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ation, there is the spirit of submission diffused over the soul 
of the suppliant; nay, more; in the highest and truest ex- 
ercise of prayer, the solicitudes of the suppliant are loosened 
from self, and absorbed in the honor and glory of God. 
Prayer then is the child of desire, the offspring of a heart 
that has been, or seeks to be, brought into unison with the 
divine will and purpose ; so that its requests are in harmony 
with the mind of God. 

To be somewhat more particular ; for we have reached a 
vital point in the subject. Prayer has its conditions—its 
laws, if we may so speak; and unless these be complied 
with, the suppliant has no reason to expect an answer. 
The first great condition of prayer is faith. ‘‘ He that com- 
eth to God must believe that he is, and that he is the re- 
warder of all them that diligently seek him.’’ Faith re- 
spects primarily a divine promise, but finds support as well 
and as much in the revealed character of God. It is an 
implicit and a child-like trust in the wisdom, the goodness, 
the power and providence of God, which leads one to refer 
everything to him, confide everything in him. ‘‘ Prayer,”’’ 
says Payson, ‘‘is not so much an act as a habit,’’—the 
habit—the condition of soul which one acquires who ‘‘ dwells 
in the secret place of the Most High,’’ who walks with him 
in close and confiding intercourse, as did Enoch. In offer- 
ing a petition, then, one must find something upon which 
his faith can fasten, either in the revealed character of God, 
in the history of his dealings with men, or in specific prom- 
ises, as the ground upon which to rest the assurance of be- 
ing answered. ‘To ask for things in regard to which faith 
can find no such basis, and therefore cannot be said prop- 
erly to exist ; to ask for things of doubtful utility,—as tem- 
poral prosperity, immunity from trials and afflictions— 
things which God has nowhere expressly or implicitly prom- 
ised, ani which, if granted, might in the end be pernicious, 
may not indeed be wrong, (ignorant as we are, and not 
knowing ‘‘ what we should pray for as we ought,’’) if asked 
in the spirit of resignation, yet such things cannot be asked 
with any assurance that they will be granted ; nor does the 
withholding of them militate in the least against the doc- 
trine of the efficacy of prayer. 
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Another condition is submission to the will of God ; a tem- 
per of heart, formed in us by the Holy Spirit, yet arising 
out of a sense of our ignorance of what is best for us, of our 
inability to secure our highest good ; and based, moreover, 
upon a reposing trust in the wisdom, the goodness, the 
mercy and faithfulness of God ;—a spirit which brings us to 
the throne of grace, and lays before it our petition in the 
language of the Savior, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.”’ 

Another condition is, asking in the nane of Christ. 
‘¢ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you.’ To askin the name or for the sake of Christ 
implies these three things, viz., that the request be in ac- 
cordance with the will of Christ ; that the suppliant be en- 
gaged in the service of Christ ; and that the thing sought be 
desired for the purpose of promoting the cause of Christ. 

Prayer then, after the Bible type, embraces an earnest 
desire for the thing besought; faith in God as a gracious 
Benefactor ; an express promise to grant the thing desired, 
or an implied assurance, founded in either the revealed 
character of God, or in the history of his providence, that 
the thing asked is not repugnant to his will ; submission to 
the divine pleasure; a paramount solicitude for the divine 
glory ; and an humble reliance upon the merits and interces- 
sions of Christ. Examine the Bible prayers which, together 
with their answers, have been recorded for our instruction 
and encouragement, and these lineaments will appear more 
or less distinctly in all of them. So Moses prayed, when 
he besought the Lord to spare rebellious Israel. So proph- 
ets and apostles prayed ; and so too prayed the Son of God, 
when ‘‘ found in fashion as a man.’’ And it is in accord- 
ance with these principles that we are to interpret and ap- 
ply those promises of Scripture which seem to be given al- 
most without condition: ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive;’’ 
‘¢ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.’’ And so too of those gracious assurances, in which 
the faith and hope of the pious have in all ages found a firm 
and quiet anchorage, as in deep, embayed reacnes alon™ tne 
troubled sea of life; but from which a modern anu very 
10 
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doubtful exegesis would fain force them out, by limiting 
these assurances to apostolic times ;—like the following: 
‘¢ Tf ye abide in me, and my word abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, anc it shall be done unto you.’”’ ‘If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.’’ These and kindred promises, imply the fore- 
going conditions, and are applicable whensoever these con- 
ditions are fulfilled. 

These views, we believe, are in harmony with those facts 
which abound in Christian experience, that God often moves 
his people to pray for specific objects, when no promise so 
specific has been made How often has the soul of a godly 
parent been drawn out in prayer for a child, with an ear- 
nestness which nothing but the Spirit of God could have 
awakened? How often have tokens for good in Zion ap- 
peared first in an unusual spirit of prayer on the part of her 
most devoted sons and daughters, or in the experience of 
some one pious soul? How often have these been the fore- 
tokens of God’s gracious coming ;—the dawning of joyful 
days ;—the faint but nearing sound of the chariot-wheels of 
salvation? But however directly we may be able to trace 
this ‘‘ spirit of grace and supplication’’ to the agency of the 
Coméorter, the supplications themselves will be found con- 
formable to the conditions above stated. 

In thus aiming to ascertain the nature and fix the condi- 
tions of prayer as we find them in the Scriptures, we do not 
assume nor presume that God has set limits to his own 
power or prerogative in granting answers. He may dis- 
pense with as many of these, on the part of the suppliant, 
as he sees fit; but what we say is this: that so far as re- 
gards us who pray, we can have no reason to expect an- 
swers wnless our prayers are after these divine models. 

If this be a correct analysis of prayer, it certainly differs 
toto ccelo from the ‘‘ varying desires,’’ *‘ the caprices’’ which 
skepticism assumes it to be; and upon which assumption it 
points its taunt and builds its argument against the efficacy 
of prayer. The man of prayer is brought by the Spirit in- 
to conformity to the divine will,—to an intelligent view ot 
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his real wants, and is influenced by the same Spirit to ask 
for those things which are agreeable to the good pleasure of 
God, 

Now the Scriptures, as the most cursory readers of them 
must know, teach, most fully and explicitly, that such 
prayer is answered. But here we meet with a question on 
which this whole discussion turns: What precisely are we 
to understand by an answer to prayer? The modern school 
of skeptics will acknowledge that prayer is answered, just 
as it admits the inspiration of the Scriptures. But ask 
what it means by inspiration? and it replies, ‘‘ The utter- 
ances of truth.’’ Those lips have been touched by the live 
altar-coal of inspiration, which utter great and noble senti- 
ments—sentiments that find their reality in human econ- 
sciousness. Every good book, every wise saying, nay, ev- 
ery man, at times, is inspired. ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ says 
Theodore Parker, ‘‘ was inspired when he wrote the Declarae 
tion of American Independence.’’ This certainly is all that 
the most rigid orthodoxy could ask, and a great deal more, 
it is so above all suspicion of acute angularity, that its trum- 
peted right angle measures well nigh to 180°! As of in- 
spiration, so of prayer. It is the baldest and most out- 
spoken Atheism that will, at the present day, utter the an- 
cient scoff, ‘‘ What is the Almighty that we should serve 
him; or what profit shall we have if we pray to him?” 
But what does the skeptic (for such we persist he is) mean 
when he avows his belief in prayer—in its efficacy? Why, 
that prayer is its own answer; that picus desires, devout 
aspirations, bring with them their own answers; that sup- 
plication terminates upon the suppliant ; that its efficacy is 
found, in fact, in its reflex influences ; ana that this is the 
only answer which prayer does or can procure; to go be- 
yond this, is to impinge upon the solid rock-work of un- 
changeable physical law, and the immutability of the divine 
character and government. Now we would not question 
the reality, nor underrate the value of these reflex infly- 
ences of prayer ; they cannot be questioned, they can hardly 
be exaggerated. These results, however, are only ingj- 
dental ; and cannot, without manifest violence to Scripture 
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language and Christian faith, be set down as answers, in 
any just and proper sense. Prayer to God does more for 
the pious suppliant than it did for the ancient warrior, when 
offered to Mars or Bellona,—more than it did for the old 
Greek wagoner when offered to Hercules. We do not alto- 
gether like the illustration of Rowland Hill, that prayer is 
like a cable fastened to the shore, and thence stretched over 
the waters, whizh may be grasped and drawn upon; by 
which the sailor, though he do not draw the shore to him- 
self, does draw himself to the shore. Prayer, if we under- 
stand it, is something more than this,—something more 
than a spiritual wheel-and-axle, by which one draws him- 
self into the midst of blessings; and it is the faith that 
prayer has an efficacy beyond and above all this, which 
gives to it these beneficent reflex influences. Who would 
pray for the mere purpose of securing to himself these in- 
fluences? Who, of all those that hold to this view of pray- 
er, ever do pray? 

While, however, prayer reaches higher than the suppli- 
ant—treaches God, enters His ear, secures veritable answers, 
yet the answer to prayer does not necessarily involve the 
bestowment of the very thing asked. The spirit of genuine 
petition, as already observed, defers to the will and good 
pleasure of God, the time, the manner, and even the be- 
stowment itself of the thing desired. It is a clear doctrine 
of Scripture, and a rock beneath the believer’s feet, that the 
glory of God and his own highest good are indissolubly 
connected ; so that whatever promotes the one, secures also 
the other. If therefore the believer, in his ignorance, ask 
for anything which is not consistent with the glory of God, 
it is equally repugnant to his own good; and his prayer is 
really answered by withholding the particular object de- 
sired. Paul thrice besought the Lord to remove the ‘‘ thorn 
in his flesh,’’ but God saw that it was better for the Apos- 
tle to suffer it,—and at the same time grace was bestowed 
to enable him to endure the trial, His prayer was there- 
fore answered—virtually, really answered, not in removing 
the thorn, but in bestowing grace which more than counter- 
wrought its punctures. And the prayer of our Savior in 
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the garden,—who shall say that it was not answered? We 
would not, with curious foot, invade the sacred and awful 
mysteries of that struggle, when the ‘‘ hour and the power 
of darkness’’ had sway over the Son of God; when he took 
the place of guilty men, and his soul was entering the pe- 
numbra of that eclipse which shut away the love-light of 
his Father’s face ; when the ignominy and guilt of our trans- 
gression, and the wrath of God which they had incurred, 
were falling on his head,—in such an hour, is it strange 
that human nature, even the human nature of Christ, should 
have been appalled, and shrunk back from what was before 
it, and given utterances to those instinctive shrinkings, in 
just such a prayer as was there uttered? To me there is 
something inexpressibly affecting and beautiful in this pray- 
er.. | see humanity—I see my own nature beneath the 
shadow of an insupportable grief; helpless, for the time 
abandoned to its foes, and in this dire extremity pleading 
for relief in a way which it well knows cannot be granted, 
(for by the ‘‘ cup’’ I understand the sufferings he endured 
when he ‘‘ bore our sins.’’) And yet diffused through all 
that struggling soul, was the spirit of entire submission. 
So we may pray when the great afflictions of life bow us 
down ;—‘‘ Father, if it be possible ;’’ and so too should we 
submit,—‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’’ Who shall 
say, we ask, that this prayer was not answered ?—answered 
not by removing the cup, for that was not possible, if he 
were to accomplish the work of redemption,-—but by sending 
an angel to strengthen him? If the apostle, in Heb. v. 7, 
refers to this occasion, we have inspired testimony that he 
was heard; and besides, we have the assurance of the Sav- 
ior himself, *¢ I know that thou hearest me always.’’ Pray- 
er then, such as our investigation has found it, is heard of 
God, and veritably answered by him, in the bestowment, if 
not of the identical thing asked for, of something better in 
its place; and which, but for the prayer, would not have 
been bestowed. 

To this view serious difficulties have been started by skep- 
tics, and felt by even good men, when they have become 
entangled in the mazes of ‘‘ philosophy falsely so called ;’’ 
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and plausible objections have been urged against it by the 
‘opposition of science.’’ The nature of these objections 
has already been stated ; and so far from disallowing them, 
we cannot promise to remove, though we hope to be able to 
mitigate them. And this we shall attempt by premising 
that such is our confidence in the harmony—nay, absolute 
unity of truth, that no fact in nature, no demonstration in 
science, no principle in philosophy, can be inherently dis- 
cordant with the truths of Revelation, or the utterances of 
Christian experience ; but that all fair and frank discussion 
will tend more and more to abate whatever of accidental 
discord an imperfect medium has caused, until the voices in 
Nature and in Revelation shall blend in a full and finished 
anthem to the praise and glory of Him from whose lips they 
both and equally proceed. 

We live in an age surpassing all others in the eagerness 
and thoroughness with which physical researches and sci- 
entific inquiries are prosecuted. All honor to the noble 
names who have led the way, and devoted their genius and 
their lives to these truly ennobling pursuits. They were 
great men; and what is more, they were praying men; as 
devout in heart as they were profound in intellect, and pa- 
tient and accurate in investigation. But Skepticism, like 
Pollock’s Hypocrite, who 


“Stole the livery of heaven to serve the devil in,” 


has taken their researches, and developed from them a shal- 
low philosophy, which virtually banishes God from the uni- 
verse, and exalts to the vacant throne, and crowns with the 
wrested diadem the Laws of Nature, to which every phe- 
nomenon in physics, in morals and religion is alike refer- 
able andamenable. ‘‘ The lightning of the thunder’’ moves 
thus and so, because such is the law of electricity ; the sea- 
sons return, the face of the earth is renewed,— Plenty scat- 
ters her abundance, gaunt Famine walks the land, Prosper- 
ity smiles, Adversity frowns,—in short, everything tran- 
spires at the high behests of rigid and regnant ‘‘ Law.’’ 
And this is the Ultima Thule of their voyaging—the ome- 
ga of their researches. Now, that there exist in the natu- 
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ral world, what are called, and with great propriety called, 
laws, is above all question. And these laws, in some de- 
partments, have been pretty fully traced out and classified, 
as in Astronomy, and to a less extent upon other fields of 
investigation ; with this note-worthy and very significant 
modification, however; that just in proportion as we ap- 
proach human affairs and individual interests, these laws 
become more recundite, and complicated with other laws, 
which places the problem of their exact operation beyond 
the differentials of the most refined and elaborate calculus. 
Yet the panders of this philosophy insist that ‘‘ the proper 
study,’’ the highest duty of man, is to acquaint himself 
with, and conform himself to, these laws. ‘Then indeed has 
he gained possession of the fabled lamp of Aladdin; then 
holds his hand the wand of the true magician, with all na- 
ture within his magic circle. This, if we mistake not, is 
about the sum and aim of the popular so called philosophy, 
but real infidelity, of our age. ‘‘Combe’s Constitution of 
Man,’’ the writings and lectures of O. 8. Fowler, are re- 
plete with these lessons; and though they contain much 
valuable truth, and have done much good, yet the errors— 
not to say impieties, in which they abound, have wrought 
incalculable and irreparable evils. The same doctrine, with 
some modification, finds an oracular expounder in Carlyle, 
and an acute and an accomplished analyst in the late Au- 
guste Compte. 

We said that this philosophy virtually banishes God from 
the universe; and this it does, at the same time that it 
makes lavish profession of belief in his existence, and ven- 
eration for his character, by so disconnecting him from the 
universe which he has created, that he sits, as it were, pla- 
cidly beholding the order and admiring the harmony of his 
workmanship. It conceives of the worlds ef matter and of 
mind as a system of clock-work, wound up and set running 
‘‘ab initio,’ and neither requiring nor admitting a second 
touch from the hand of the great Architect. Of course, in 
such a system there is neither encouragement nor place for 
prayer. As well pray to a locomotive to stay in its fiery 
course, or turn aside from its iron track ; or to the machin- 
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ist (for the argument allows it no engineer) who built it. 
If your dwelling be on fire, will prayer extinguish the 
flames? Ifthe storm come down upon the sea, will prayer 
allay its surgings? If disease smite the body, will prayer 
recover its health? .These laws, it goes on to affirm, benef- 
icent in their general workings,—and this is its religion,— 
hold on their course with undeviating step and irresistible 
sway. 

Granting the existence and operation of these laws, grant- 
ing, for the time, that they are fixed and invariable, which 
last point remains to be proved,—do they stand as impass- 
able barriers, or oppose any obstacle whatever to prayer? 
Has God, in their establishment and continuance, thereby 
shut off all access to himself on the part of those who seek 
Him, and placed it beyond the power of his omnipotence to 
fulfil the desire of their hearts? Skepticism assumes the 
affirmative; Faith denies it. Here the two stand face to 
face ; all other issues are collateral; upon the defence or 
fall of this position hang the fortunes of the field. The 
Christian might plant himself upon the denial, and chal- 
lenge the skeptic for proof of what as yet remains a bald 
and gratuitous assumption. But since our purpose is not 
so much to defeat the skeptic, as to aid somewhat, if we 
can, the Christian over these difficulties, let us look a little 
further into the plausibilities of this assumption. 

Whence and what are these ‘‘ Laws of Nature?’ Are 
they self-enacted,—self-sustained ? Whence this ‘ Estab- 
lished Order?’’ Is it self-originated,—inherent in mind, 
in matter? So it was assumed, some years ago, in ‘‘ The 
Vestiges of Creation:’’ but since that daring and infidel 
hypothesis has been exploded, Skepticism, at least in the 
more learned walks, has been less venturesome. It admits 
that God has established these laws and erected this Order ; 
and that they exist and operate by his appointment. But 
what are they? Entities? Do they possess personality, are 
they agents which God has created and set to work? When 
we speak of their action, do we use language that is literal 
or figurative? It wiil not be questioned, we presume, that 
properly speaking, they are mere modes or rules of action. 
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Civil law is the mode of action which civil authority has 
prescribed for itself and its subjects; moral law is the rule 
which God has established for the government of moral be- 
ings ; and physical laws,—the laws or order of nature, are 
modes in which the power that we see manifested in na- 
ture, operates. If Law then wear the ermine, the real sov- 
reign is ‘‘ the power behind the throne.’’ And were it ask- 
ed, Whence does this power originate? the answer, in most 


cases, would doubtless be, In the properties of matter. The 


power which propels the engine is the expansibility of 
steam ; the power that moves the machinery of the watch, 
is the elasticity of the main-spring ; the power which wheels 
the planets along their courses is solar attraction combined 
with their own inertia. This is the common way of speak- 
ing, and the common belief. That matter has been fur- 
nished with properties which make it a link in the series of 
causes and effects which we witness around us, no cne can 
doubt ; but that power absolutely originates in these prop- 
erties, is not only not proved, but the presumption is alto- 
gether against it; and the reason, it would seem, why this 
has been so generally assumed, is because we are unable to 
trace the manifestations of power further back. 

Suppose I enter a telegraph office, ignorant alike of the 
process, the machinery, and the agent there employed ; and 
am left to discover them by my own investigation. I begin 
by examining the narrow strips of paper, on which the dis- 
patches appear. Through the middle runs a series of punc- 
tures ;—what has caused them? I watch the operation a 
moment, and discover. They are made by a metallic style 
or pencil ;—the form, the material, the movements of the 
pencil ‘‘adapt’’ it to produce just such marks. But do I 
now understand all the mysteries of telegraphing? What 
causes the movement of this pencil? Is the power inherent 
in it? On further examination, I find it connected with a 
cylindrical mass of wire called a helix ; the power must be 
in this; here, without reasonable doubt, it originates ; and 
to make the matter clear to my own mind, and explicable (!) 
to others, I assert, as an ultimate truth, this principle :— 
That it is a “‘law’’ of the helix to move the pencil. The 
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mystery is now solved,—the explanation is complete! But 
hold—beneath the helix are a couple of wires, one of them 
becomes misplaced, and, lo! the ‘‘law’’ which I had just 
discovered and recorded, is suddenly repealed,—the power 
is gone; and despite the plausible logic of Hume, I do, 
whether I should or not, believe the testimony of my senses, 
against the ‘‘ law’’ of the helix. The wire is replaced, the 
power is restored, and my faith in the helix as the ultimate 
source of power is shaken. ‘These wires have manifestly 
something to do in the economy of telegraphing, are some 
way connected with the power that operates the manchinery. 
I begin to trace them back; and many a long and weary 
mile [ follow them; until at length they enter the ocean, 
and are lost to me in its depths and boundless expanse. 
The ocean, then, I conclude, must be the final and absolute 
cause of the power for which I am searching ;—it may be in 
its tidal movements, in the waves that sweep its bosom, or 
it may be from causes which le forever buried within the 
recesses of its mysterious depths; and I try to satisfy my- 
self and instruct others by saying,—this is one of the ‘‘ laws’’ 
of the ocean. Precisely so in our attempts to trace back the 
manifestations of power in the physical world; we soon 
reach the shores of an ocean, beneath whose depths, or far 
away over whose unexplored surface, all our threads of con- 
nection are lost. But were it possible to penetrate these re- 
cesses, or sail to the farthest shore of this cloud-wrapped 
sea, we might find these same threads of connection,—like 
those which now unite America and Kurope,—emerging be- 
yond the waves, and fastened to the throne, or pendant from 
the hand of the Omnipotent himself; and that his touch, in 
that mysterious darkness,—not distance,—which conceals 
him from our view, furnishes the power, and initiates all the 
movements that are going on in the physical world; and 
find that what the apostle has declared concerning civil 
power, is equally true of the manifestations of power in the 
physical world,—viz., ‘‘ There is no power but of God.’’ 
Or again: [am writing ; my pen, though adapted in form 
and material to make these letters, is, notwithstanding, a 
mere instrument ; and the hand which moves it, with all its 
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bones and tendons, its joints and muscles, is also an instru- 
ment, and the power which operates it can be traced by un- 
mistakable foot-prints to the brain. Is this then the seat of 
power and intelligence? Do they originate in the substance 
and structure of the brain? Even if the brain be, as some 
have asserted, a voltaic pile, and a subtile fluid be sent forth 
from it to all the other parts of the system, does this at all 
prove that power and intelligence, in the strict sense of the 
term, originate here? Is there evidence, in the least, that 
the brain itself, with all its wonderful mechanism, is more 
than an instrument, wrought upon by the unseen hands of 
that more wonderful agent—the mind—the soul, in which 
resides and from which originates no less the power that 
moves, than the intelligence that guides the pen? Can 
Philosophy, can Science, can even Skepticism bring any ma- 
terial fact to invalidate this view, although the ligature 
which connects the body with the mind is as yet, and possibly 
ever will remain to men in this state of existence, undis- 
covered? If the brain then be an instrument, the body, 
taken as a whole, is nothing more; and the fact that we 
find a peculiar organism in the body,—bones, so articulated 
as to move in specific ways, muscles which contract and re- 
lax, a nervous system which ramifies the whole ;—each part 
adapted to and confined to its own allotted functions, so 
that a bone can never discharge the office of a muscle, nor 
a muscle that of a nerve,—the fact, we say, that there is 
such an adaptation of parts that the entire physical man is, 
to use approved language, subject to ‘‘ natural law,’’ and 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, a system, does not at 
all make against the position that the body is the instru- 
ment of the soul, and can be used, and is used, at the op- 
tion of the soul ;—is no way variant with the fact that back 
of this physical organism, back of the laws by which its 
activities are modified, there sits a regnant spirit, the seat 
of intelligence, the source of power, and which, to the ex- 
tent of human ability, can perform any work, grant any re- 
quest that another may desire; and the physical system 
through which it acts, so far from standing as a barrier be- 
tween itself and the performance of its wishes, is a means, 
wisely, beautifully, perfectly adapted to this very end. 
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Let us now carry this analogy up to Him in whose image 
man was made, and the universe which He has created. 
The precise connection of God with the universe, as of the 
human soul with the body, lies beyond the ken of human, 
if not of all finite vision. It would be too great a digress- 
ion from the aim of this article to review the different the- 
ories, which, in various ages of the world, have been ad- 
vanced by heathen, infidel and Christian philosophers ; suf- 
fice it to say that Deism and Pantheism are the extremes ; 
—that by one of these, as we have already aimed to show, 
God is virtually separated from the universe ; by the other, 
He is confounded with it. The truth, doubtless, lies be- 
tween the two, and nearer, we believe, to the latter than to 
the former. We do not adopt the cosmology contained in 
the celebrated couplet of Pope: 


* All are but parts of one stupendous whole,” 
‘Whose body Nature is, and God the soul,” 


because we think it savors too much of Pantheism. That 
some such connection (we would not press the analogy) may 
exist between God and the universe, as between the soul and 
the body of man, is neither heterodox nor improbable. 
That he is the great Intelligence which not only at first 
created, but continually upholds and directs it; the source 
of all the power that operates it;—that the universe, in 
fact, is the instrument of his will; that his hand sweeps it 
as the hand of the minstrel sweeps his harpsichord ; that, 
as an omnipotent, omnipresent Spirit, he uses it with infi- 
nitely more ease and skill than the mind of man does his 
body—is a hypothesis which philosophy can neither dis- 
prove nor gainsay ; but which, on the contrary, finds sup- 
port in the fact, constantly assumed and everywhere asserted 
in the Scriptures, that God holds perfect and sovereign con- 
trol over the universe, that all physical agencies are repre- 
sented as attending upon him to do his bidding. 

Before leaving this point, we will refer to a previous re- 
mark: that matter, so far from originating motion,—so far 
from being, in any proper sense, the ultimate source of pow- 
er, as we see it manifested in nature, is not only not proved, 
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but the presumption is against it. Matter is inert. No 
particle, or combination of particles, has power to move it- 
self even. The motion of the heavenly bodies can be ac- 
counted for only by assuming that some impulse, ab eatra, 
was originally given them; and what more do the proper- 
ties of matter, in all their various combinations in terrestrial 
as well as celestial phenomena, than to receive, retain, 
modify or communicate the power which is applied to them ? 
It is a well known law of physics, that no combination of 
machinery can increase, much less create power. The 
wheel-and-axle, the pulley, and inclined plane, so adjusted 
that a single arm can raise a vessel from her moorings to 
the stocks, generate no power ; they only facilitate its appli- 
cation ; they form only a series of appliances through which 
that arm communicates its strength to the vessel; and the 
rolling of wheels, the tension of cables, the slow, steady up- 
rising of the ship, are the immediate effects of the power of 
that arm which is diffused through the whole machinery. 
And these movements are proofs, not of inherent power in 
the machinery, but that some hand has hold of the windlass. 

Now, who shall rise up and say that’the physical world, 
in its properties and combinations, is not of the nature of 
machinery, and so adjusted as to bring about, by the appli- 
cation of power, innumerable minor results, which in turn 
become means to ulterior results, and all finally culminating 
in some glorious end worthy of the Deity ? 

It will be observed, in presenting the foregoing views, 
that we do not affirm their truth; it would be idle to make 
such an affirmation, since we have not sufficient data to de- 
monstrate it, nor is it at all necessary to the validity of the 
argument, which requires only that these views be prob- 
able, nay, even possible; and we do affirm that from the 
data which we have, the presumption is in favor of this 
view, and that neither science nor skepticism can bring any 
fact which necessarily makes against it. 

The bearing of these remarks upon the Efficacy of Prayer 
is obvious and direct. They meet, we think, the prevailing 
infidelity of the day, and show how it is at least possible for 
God, seated behind the machinery of the universe, or rather 
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enthroned amidst it, to direct it, in accordance with its es- 
tablished laws, to any end that he may choose, and thus 
employ it when he will, and as he will, to answer prayer. 

The formal discussion of this hypothesis, would not be in 
keeping with the design of this article, nor at all necessary 
to the validity of the argument. For until this hypothesis 
is disproved, the objector, we think, is answered ; and faith 
in the efficacy of prayer still rests upon impregnable rock. 
We cannot, however, pass this point without remarking 
that the doctrine of providence, the existence and operation 
of a moral government, as well as various passages of Scrip- 
ture, seem very clearly to imply that there is some such con- 
nection between God and the physical world, as we have 
suggested. We can trace back the line of cause and effect 
a little way, and all is lost to us in that impenetrable dark- 
ness within which every phenomenon of mind and matter 
has‘its origin. ‘his darkness is the peculiar abode—the 
pavilion of the God of providence. ‘‘ Clouds and darkness 
are round about him,’’ ‘‘ Surely thou art a God that hideth 
thyself.’’ Here, concealed from mortal view, he watches 
with sleepless eye the conduct of men, scans their purposes, 
weighs their motives, exalts one, abases another, grants 
success, or disappoints the expectation ; and in the minutest 
particulars, even to the fall of the sparrow, the numbering 
of the hairs of our heads, conducts those ulterior and cloud- 
curtained processes which result in what men of the world 
call ‘‘ chance ;’’ but which the Christian, with a truer phil- 
osophy, and a more correct nomenclature, calls ‘‘ provi- 
dence.’’ ‘The Scripture doctrine of providence, of special 
providence, is therefore wholly compatible with the exist- 
ence and operation of general laws ; and since these laws are 
only the ordinary mode in which God acts, if he choose to 
vary this mode, we have more than we claim for a special 
providence—a miracle. 

We have thus far pursued the argument, while granting 
the objector his postulate—that a certain order of things 
was originally establisned, and that this order has never 
been invaded by subsequent special interpositions ; and in 
defiance of this main position of Skepticism, have vindicated, 
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we think, the faith of the Christian in the efficacy of prayer. 
If now we can show that this position is a mere assumption, 
made in the face of incontestible facts—that there is no such 
fixed and iron order presiding over the universe, that spe- 
cial interpositions have actually taken place, that great facts 
are on record which no known or even probable ‘‘ law of na- 
ture’ could have produced, but which must have been 
wrought by the more immediate hand of God—that is to 
say, without the intervention of any then existing law, we 
not only defend the doctrine in question from the assaults 
of infidelity, but we storm the heights upon which it has 
planted its heaviest ordnance. Have such interpositions ac- 
tually occurred ? 

Geologists are agreed that there was an epoch when this 
planet was destitute of all life,--vegetable and animal ; 
when the temperature, the soil, and other conditions, for- 
bade the existence of life. By what means then did life ap- 
pear in these drear and lifeless abodes? Whence came the 
luxuriant life that clothes and beautifies the vernal year— 
the springing grass, the opening flower, the waving foliage 
of the forest? Whence the glad sounds of animated being 
—the carol of birds, the bleating of flocks, the lowing of 
herds, and the hum of innumerable insect life? And crown- 
ing all, at once the glory and the lord of earth, erect and in 
the form of God, with immortal powers, and ‘ thoughts 
that wander through eternity’’—whence came man? Is 
he, is all this train of life, vegetable, animal, spiritual, the 
product of a ‘‘ law’’—a mere mode, forsooth, by which dead, 
insensate, unorganized matter was moved or molded ?— 
Such a belief requires credulity beyond anything iu the Ko- 
ran. No skeptic, of any scientific pretension, has dared, 
since the fate which overtook the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,”’ 
to risk his reputation in defence of such a hypothesis ;_be- 
cause he well knows that there is not’a single fact to sup- 
portit. No law that has ever been discovered, no chemical 


affinities, no combinations of matter within the range of 


scientific experiment, (and the powers of the alembic have 
been laid under tribute for this very purpose,) have ever fur- 
nished one well attested instance in which life, even in its 
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lowest forms, has been developed from inert matter. Says 
President Hitchcock, in an admirable discourse upon ‘‘ Spe- 
cial Divine Interpositions in Nature :”’ 


“ How were these {forms of life] introduced? If miraculous interposi- 
tion be not necessary here, we know of no exigency in which it can be. 
Just see what the problem is: nothing less than to take a world of rock, 
more or less comminuted by water, and to convert it into essentially such 
a world as the present; to take a world utterly dead and desolate, and 
spread through its atmosphere, its waters and its solid surface, ten theu- 
sand ferms of life and beauty. Has nature any hidden inherent power 
todo this? Why then can we not lay our finger upon a single manifes- 
tation of creative power in nature in these latter times? O that power is 
the prerogative of the Deity alone. Who shall have the boldness and 
even the impiety to transfer to blind, unintelligent law what demands in- 
finite intelligence, infinite power 2?” 


If this be so, if the introduction of life into this world 
proves special interposition, then does the introduction of 
each successive genus prove as many such interpositions, 
We have therefore innumerable instances,—attested not by 
men; written, not upon parchment, but attested by the 
Creator himself, written by his finger upon the rocks, and 
in the life that now animates this earth,—of special interposi- 
tions. This fact completely overthrows the argument of 
Hume against miracles—viz., the uniformity of nature; 
since it proves that there is no uniformity of nature unvaried 
by these interpositions. In fact it clearly shows that inter- 
position is a part of the order of the divine government in 
the physical world; just as revelation declares it to be in 
the moral. If then, when prayer is offered to God, he do 
not choose, as we believe he commonly does, to make use of 
the ordinary laws of nature in granting an answer, he may, 
in equal conformity to the order of his government, interpose 
specially in behalf of the suppliant. And in no case can 
Skepticism rear a barrier between the prayer of faith and 
the God of prayer. 

Our space will allow us but a remark or two on the ques- 
tion, How can the efficacy of prayer be made out consistently 
with the immutability of the divine character and govern- 
ment ? 

It is evident that the plan which God has adopted, and 
which is now being unfolded, involves very largely the em- 
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ployment of second causes. Matter with its properties, mind 


with its attributes, are causal links in the chain of events, 
and so wonderfully have infinite wisdom and skill arranged 
and adapted the whole, that to every voluntary agent there 
has been left the most perfect freedom ; compatible with 
which,—nay, in and by the very exercise of which, the vast 
plan, though to our finite apprehension exhibiting often the 
most utter and alarming confusion, moves ever directly and 
harmoniously on. 

Now wherever the relation of cause and effect exists, even 
in a modified degree, the latter is conditioned upon the 
former; and is made really and necessarily dependent upon 
it. Now among these various causal connections in the 
moral and spiritual world, we may place prayer. God may 
have. established such a relation between prayer and those 
blessings which he confers upon the suppliant. We have 
reason to believe that this relationship exists far more per- 
fectly in the realm of mind, where free intelligences are 
agents, than in the lower region of matter. It is a part of 
God’s plan—a large part of his revealed plan, to save sin- 
ners; but who can tell the links of connection which de- 
pend one from another, and one upon another, between this 
purpose, and its consummation, in the provision of a Sav- 
ior, the proclamation of the Gospel, the operation of the 
Spirit, the repentance, faith and obedience of the sinner? 

If it be said, that such a connection between prayer and 
what we claim as its answer, cannot be proved; we reply 
that we are not required to prove it ; we present it as a hy- 
pothesis which cannot be disproved ; and this is all that is 
necessary to meet and silence the objector. 

We here part company with the objector; and repeat 
what was said in the onset: that the efficacy of prayer is a 
question of fact, and its proof must be drawn from testi- 
mony. Ifthis be clear and undoubted, it scatters all the plau- 
sible arguments and metaphysical objections that can be 
urged against it. It was thus that the apostle put to rout 
the whole force of sophistical argument which the subtle 
Greeks had brought against the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion ;—by the incontrovertible fact, ‘‘ But now is Christ risen 
11 
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from the dead.’’ And so the devoted Christian, be he ever 
so lowly, ever so unable to unmask the fallacies of learned 
and presumptuous skepticism, triumphs over them, when he 
can say with the assurance of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Verily, God 
hath heard me, he hath attended unto the voice of my sup- 
plication.’’ 

Is it true then that prayer is an agency of such immense 
power for good : that besides all the kindly influences which 
its exercise brings upon the soul, by calling into action and 
prompting the growth of the purest and noblest parts of our 
nature, it actually reaches God, brings down from him, 
though by the hand of second causes it may be, yet really 
from him, the things which our necessities so much require, 
and his benevolence is so ready to bestow? And is there a 
‘¢ mercy seat,’’ upon which sits our gracious God and Fath- 
er, accessible at all times, in all places, and to all men, with 
the assurance direct from the lips of Eternal Truth, ‘‘ He 
that asketh receiveth ?’’ How strange that this should be 
believed, and yet this agency so little used ! 

This subject is one of inconceivable practical moment. It 
is in answer to prayer that those great moral and religious 
movements which are going on in the world, and which are 
carrying forward the history and the destiny of our race, are 
to ccntinue. It may be questioned whether there be a step 
taken in the triumphant march of Truth, whether an obsta- 
cle ever be removed from its path, except in answer to pray- 
er. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I will yet for this be inquired 
of by the house of Israel, to do this thing for them.’’ And 
generally, the progress of piety in our own hearts, in the 
churches and communities of our own land, and on the mis- 
sion fields abroad, will be in proportion to the amount of 
fervent effectual prayer, not merely because such prayer 
leads to corresponding effort, but as well because it fulfills 
the conditions upon which He acts, ‘‘ who worketh all things 
after the counsels of his own will.’’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Recent Sermons.*—The recent multiplication of volumes of sermons’ 
and their rapid sale, indicate an increased appetite on the part of the pub” 
lic, for this kind of religious reading. It is well that the supply furnished 
by our religious publishers so adequately meets the demand. We have 
in the sermons of Caird, Bushnell, Wayland and Spurgeon, a fine illus- 
tration of the ease and power with which Christian truth can be molded 
to adapt itself to different classes of mind. The Scotch preacher is the 
very antipodes of John Knox. There is hardly a thunderbolt in all his 
discourses. They are rather illuminated from beginning to end by inces- 
sant flashes of heat-lightning, exceedingly beautiful, but noiseless and 
harmless. He is a polished Christian scholar, uttering the grand truths 
of the Gospel in the smoothest and most finished language, with not a 
word of coarseness or rudeness to jar the sensibilities of the refined, with 
sufficient elevation of thought to please the intellectual, but without that 
stern grappling with the conscience, that direct, forcible appeal to the 
heart which is essential to the model preacher. Some of the sermons in 
this volume are, in our judgment, fully equal to his ‘“‘ Religion in Com- 
mon Life,” by which he gained, as we are told, almost a fortune, and a 
reputation. 

Dr. Bushnell, on the contrary, generally polishes his discourses but 
little. We are reminded by him of John Foster’s “‘massy fragments of 
originality tumbling suddenly down,” and his style is well described by 
the same author, as resembling ‘a wall that has the striking irregularity 
of pilasters, pictures, niches and statues.”’ Sometimes obscure, too much 
so for a speaker, whose language ought to be transparent, sometimes in- 
definite, if not erroneous in his theological views, he yet enchains the 
reader with the rapid succession of new and striking thoughts which he 
pours forth, the accurate knowledge of human nature he displays, and 
the vigor and power of his burning words. 

There is great variety in the discourses in this volume. Some of them 
are plain, unadorned, practical—others elaborate, eloquent and full of 
illustrations. One of the most impressive is that entitled, ‘‘ Dignity of 
Human Nature shown from its Ruins.” We question if there are many 
discourses of recent date, which equal in magnificence this fearful yet 
splendid description of “the desolated majesty of man.” We have no 
sympathy with Dr. Bushnell’s views of ‘ Christian nurture,”’ which occa- 
sionally appear in these sermons, and we think some of his theological 
speculations of doubtful character, but we admire his abilities, and owe 
him our thanks for the pleasure and profit this volume has afforded as. 

Dr. Wayland is unlike either of the others, and approaches much nearer 
our standard of a model preacher than either. The duty of individual 





*1. Sermons. By the Rev. Jonn Carrp, M.A, Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow 
New York: R. Carter & Bros; 12mo; pp. 398. 


2. SERMONS FOR THE NEw LIFE. Bv HorAcE BUSHNELL. Third Edition. New York: 
Chas. Scribner; 12mo; pp. 456. 


3. SERMONS To THECHURCHES. By FRANCIS WAYLAND. New York: Sheldon, Blake 
man & Co.; 12mo; pp. 281. 

4, SpURGEON’s Gems: Being brilliant passages from the Discourses of the Rev. C. H. 
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and entire consecration to Christ is his key-note. He does not, like Caird, 
olish the “‘sword of the Spirit” till it almost loses its edge, nor, like 
ushnell, grapple with the deep problems of theology, and lose himself 
and his hearers in their profound abysses—but selecting practical themes 
adapted to the present eer of the churches, he bends all his powers 
to the task of settling them upon immutable principles, and pressing 
them upon the conscience with the utmost clearness and force. Few men 
have more common sense than he, and this volume, like his previous 
writings, abounds with useful suggestions, as well as earnest appeals. 
We wish every rich man in our churches would read the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Perils of Riches.” The adoption of Dr. Wayland’s suggestions there 
would be the inauguration of a new era in our missionary enterprises. 
If we have any fault to find with these sermons, it is that Dr. Wayland 
finds too much fault with the Christianity of the present age. It is far 
from perfect, we know, but it is more active and liberal than that of any 
age since apostolic days, and let us not exaggerate its defects, at the 
same time ignoring its good qualities 
SpuxcEon is emphatically ‘the people’s preacher.”” Let critics blame 
him as they will, his unparalleled popularity both as a preacher and an 
author, proves that he possesses the rarest gifts for impressing and affect- 
ing the multitude. These “ gems,” culled from his discourses, furnish a 
very fair specimen of his style, and may induce many to become better 
acquainted with his sermons. We are not, however, partial to such mis- 
cellaneous collections of fragmentary thoughts, brilliant as many of them 
are, especially when, as in this case, they are arranged in no order what- 
ever. If a second edition is demanded, we hope that this want of ar 
rangement will be remedied. 


Tue Lirerary AtrrRactions or THE BiBLE; or, a Plea for the Word of 
God, considered as a Classic. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D. (New York: 
C. Scribner, 12 mo; pp. 441.) 

Without any claim to originality, Dr. Halsey has here presented in a very 
pleasing manner, illustrations of the poetry and bards of the Bible, its 
eloquence and oratory, its science and sages, sketches of its types of fe- 
male character, and ‘‘ representative young men,” the objects of sublim- 
ity and beauty it reveals, and its claims as a classic and a book of gen- 
eral education. It is written with sufficient beauty to render it attract- 
ive, and though rather diffuse, contains much valuable information. It 
is designed chiefly for the young, and its tendency cannot fail to be sal- 
utary, for no one can rise from its perusal without a deeper appreciation 
of that wonderful book which it aims to commend, not only as a guide to 
heaven, but as replete with stores of more than mortal eloquence and 
wisdom. 


The GosreL accorpine To Mark, explained by Joseph Addison Alex- 
ander. (N. Y.: C. Scribner ; 12mo; pp. 444.) ‘ 

This is the largest and most exhaustive Commentary on Mark with 
which we are acquainted. ‘The learned author takes the positions, “that 
Augustine’s notion as to Mark’s dependence upon Matthew, although ac- 
quiesced in for a course of ages, is a hurtful error ;” that ‘the book is 
not a desultory series of mere anecdotes or random recollections, but a 
systematic history, in which the topics are selected and arranged with 
constant view to a specific purpose.” The analysis and interpretation of 
each chapter are accordingly based upon these views, and serve to con- 
firm them. 

The notes are rather long, but in the main eminently judicious, and, 
while exhibiting the results of patient investigation, are plain to every 
English reader. The bias of the author in favor of Pedobaptist views 
may be very clearly discerned in several places, and it has, led him on 
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x. 38, 39, entirely to pass over the very obvious allusion to immersion as 
the primitive baptism. This Commentary has the rare excellence of be- 
ing ‘‘ complete in itself, and leaving nothing to be eked out or supplied by 
reference, even to the writer’s other publications.” 


Darkness tn THE Frowery Lanp; or Religious Notions and Popular 
Superstitions in North China. By the Rev. M. Simpson Culbertson, of 
the Shanghae Mission of the B. F. M. of the Presbyterian Church. (New 
York: C. Scribner; 16mo; pp. 235.) 

Whatever pertains to the spiritual interests of 400,000,000 of his fel- 
low-beings, cannot be uninteresting to the Christian, and although China, 
with its various religious sects, has long beeen better known to Christen- 
dom than most other heathen nations, yet we welcome with pleasure an 
new contribution to our knowledge, which may serve to kindle afres 
the flame of missionary zeal. The author of the work before us, aims “to 
present a picture of Chinese religion in its every day dress, as it appears in 
its practical working among the common people, rather than as it is found 
in the metaphysical writings of philosophers and sages.” His experi- 
ence of eleven years as a missionary in China has given him unusual fa- 
cilities for the task, and he has condensed in this little volume a great 
deal of information, both as to the superstitions and religious rites of the 


Chinese, and as to the efforts made by Christians to plant there the Cross 
of Christ. 


History or tue Inpuctive Scrences, from the earliest to the present 
time. By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The third edition,‘with additions. (two vols., 8vo; pp. 566, 648. 
N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co. 1858.) 

Our space will not allow us to notice these noble volumes as they de- 
serve. They have been before the public for twenty years, and we need 
only say that in this edition the history is brought up to the present 
time. To trace the rise, progress and development of those grand and 
comprehensive systems of science which are the glory of modern civiliza- 
tion, from the first rude germ to the magnificent proportions they now 
assume, is a task of no ordinary magnitude and difficulty. To do it thor- 
oughiy and minutely, for any one of the sciences were the work of a life- 
time. Of course a work which proposes, as this does, to give the history 
of all,—Astronomy, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics, Acoustics, Thermo- 
tics and Atmology, Electricity, Magnetism, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Bo- 
tany and Zoology, Physiology, Comparative Anatomy and Geclogy—must 
necessarily avoid descending into minute detail, and select only the most 
important epochs of the advancement of scientific truth, and point out 
the men by whom the great truths were discovered. This has been the 
wise course of the author. By a careful selection of facts, and a peculi- 
arly judicious arrangement of them, he has succeeded in presenting in 
lucid order a vast amount of information, and although his work can never 
be popular, in the ordinary sense of that term, yet as a book of reference 
for scholars and students, it supplies an important want. 


A Text-Boox or VecerasLe anpD AnimMAL Paystotocy. Designed for 
the use of schools, seminaries and colleges in the United States. By EH. 
Goadby, M.D. Professor of Vegetable and Animal Physiology and Entomol- 
ogy in the State Agricultural College of Michigan; Fellow of the Linnzean 
Society of London, ete., ete. Embellished with upwards of 450 illustra- 
tions. (N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co.; 8vo., pp.313. 1858.) ; 

At the first glance we discover that the author is a thorough enthusiast 
in his favorite studies. He speaks of being “‘ enraptured with the sur- 
passing beauty” of the wondrous organizations he describes, and repeat- 
edly alludes to the “ charming” and “ beautiful” sights exhibited by va- 
rious preparations, and tells us that “the injected preparation of the mu- 
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cous membrane of the stomach of the human subject is a magnificent 
spectacle !”’ 

We like that, and it prepares us at once to expect the thoroughness 
and completeness which we find everywhere in his book. It is a labor of 
love, and not mere drudgery. The microscope has opened a new era in 
the study of Physiology, and our author has availed himself fully of its 
revelations. In no text-book of the kind, with which we are acquainted, 
is the subject treated in a more complete and interesting manner. The 
illustrations, too, are of uncommon excellence. . They are peculiar, con- 
sisting of white figures on a black ground, an admirable method of ex- 
hibiting the delicate lines of microscopic objects. 


Memoirs or Racnet. By Madame de B———. (N. Y.: Harpers.) 
While reading this book, we were strongly reminded of the inspired 


declaration, ‘She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” A - 


poor beggar girl, of Jewish birth, she rose, by the power of her tran- 
scendent talents, to be the greatest tragic actress of the age, the spoiled 
favorite of nobility, nay, of royalty itself. Her life was devoted to the 
stage, all her wonderful powers were dedicated to dramatic art, and if 
we must judge of its moral influence by the character of this its most ad- 
mired representative, it is found sadly wanting. Her portrait, as drawn 
in this memoir, by one who evidently sympathizes with the main object 
of her life, and whe draws a veil over her worst faults, yet presents a 
fearful picture of vanity, caprice, arrogance, ill-temper, obstinacy, sel- 
fishness and covetousness, and all this illuminated by the light of her ge- 
nius, only to glare with greater hideousness from the canvas. Itis an 
intensely painful spectacle, and the few words of religious devotion uttered 
by her Jewish brethren around her dying bed, only render more impressive 
the contrast presented by her utterly godless life. We contemplate the 
scene with the feelings which we might have in gazing upon “an arch- 
angel ruined,” and we recommend the volume as an effectual antidote to 
any budding passion for stage-life, and as a striking commentary on the 
moral influence of theatrical exhibitions. 


Memoir or Josepa Curtis: A Model Man. By the author of “ Means 
and Ends,”’ ‘The Linwoods,” ‘“ Hope Leslie,” &., &e. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1858.) 

Quite a refreshing contrast to the book just noticed. A modest, hum- 
ble business man, with a heart full of love, a mind fertile in plans of use- 
fulness, and dauntless energy and perseverance to carry them out, Mr. 
Curtis ‘served his generation by the will of God.” He labored at the 
very foundations of society, with the children and young men; and the 
House of Refuge, the Public School, and his band of apprentices fur- 
nished him with abundant and blessed employment. Although we dis- 
like the title “‘ model man,” as applied to any save Jesus of Nazareth, 
yet so far as he followed Christ, his life furnishes a beautiful example of 
unostentatious, constant usefulness. 


History or Kine Ricnarp tHe Seconp or Eneuanp. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. With engravings. (16mo ; pp. 347.) 

History or Kine Ricnarp tHE Tuirp or Enouann. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. Withengravings. (l6mo; pp.337. New York: Harper & Bro.’s. 

These little volumes contain vivid sketches of the lives, not only of the 
two kings named, but of their immediate predecessors ; and gloomy pic- 
tures they present of the depravity of human nature. Their history is 
almost one black catalogue of crime. Ambition, cruelty, treachery, lust, 
war and murder stain nearly every page, with scarcely a single gleam of 
the nobler traits of humanity. We question if Mr. Abbott has not, in his 
love for republicanism and hatred of despotism, shaded the picture too 
darkly. The style, while sufficiently simple to be comprehended by the 
young, is yet not too childish to interest the adult. 
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